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Justice Roberts: Hawaiian Report—the Sequel? 
(See National Week) 








Tue torch of liberty is still he 
high and burns fiercely over Am: 
ica. Gift of a people prostrated} 
the aggressor, our Statue of Li 
erty now, more than ever, stand 
forth as a beacon of hope ina wor 
of fear. To each and every oned 
us is given the privilege and th 
duty of keeping freedoms lig: 
aflame. 


ican guardians of liberty and figit 
ers for freedom everywhere a 
joined in the common cause. Wet 
Douglas, 40,000 strong, are dom 
our share in providing the tools 
finish the job. In forges, foundni 
and shops throughout the natic 
other Americans are doing the 
share. 


But men and women behind m 
chines and men behind the guns 
ships, tanks and airplanes canm 
complete the task alone. They net 
your help, support and confiden«: 
so do your servants of governmet 
America’s aircraft industry 
tackled history’s biggest Job. I 
can be done; it will be done. I 
up to you how soon and how wé 
we succeed. 
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E, of the Royal Typewriter 
WV. ompany, are proud to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of an en- 
gine of war. 


The part the typewriter is playing 
in America’s war with the axis powers 
is a vital one, for speed and more 
speed is the very essence of our ar- 
mament program. 


Every day millions of flying fingers 
must type instructions, specifica- 
tions, orders, and reorders before a 
bolt can go into a tank, a rivet can 
go into a battleship, or a rib can go 
into a plane. 


Even on the field of battle, the 
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ngine of war | 


typewriter must help correlate the 
fast-moving action. The typewriter 
is with our fleet at sea, for each air- 
craft carrier, each battleship, cruiser, 
destroyer, and submarine . . . each 
unit of our Navy, down to the little 
mosquito boats, has typewriters on 


board. 


Wherever men and women work 
in war industries, wherever soldiers 
and sailors go to fight, the typewriter 
must go with them. That is why the 
Royal Typewriter Company is proud 
to be called upon to help provide the 
United States Government with the 
typewriters needed by an America 
at war. 
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PE SO TOE Te MOVE. «oc. ccsicicsisacss. r. O49 
World-wide strategy is sending hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers to the 
active battlefronts. World-wide strategy 
also is sending shiploads of trained ob- 
servers and technicians to every poten- 
tial battlefront. True, time and distance 
still remain the dominant hurdles . . . But 
the Yanks are girdling the globe faster 
than most people realize. Here in word and 
map is the full and authentic story of the 
ultimate strategy. 


UNIFIED WAR COMMAND?.......... P. 14 
The sequel to the Roberts report is now 
being written by official Washington. The 
first chapter has just been made _ public 
with forthright action to unify certain 
air-naval and military commands. But 
other chapters, as this article reveals, can- 
not be readied until issues are eliminated. 


ACCENT ON AIR POWER.............. P. 16 
The last few days has seen air power as 
an instrument of war break the tight little 
cocoon of organizational red tape. From 
now on, veteran airmen will be making 
vital decisions and formulating tactical 
policies. Here is an interpretative analysis 
of just what this means to the prosecution 
of the war. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE NEWG.......... P. 17 
The censor’s blue pencil hangs like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads of the 
reading public. As yet, restriction of what 
may be printed is relatively mild . . . But 
will it remain that way as the tempo of 
war increases? Read what official Washing- 
ton thinks and has to say about the cen- 
sorship problem. 


PRICE CONTROL—THE MEANING....P. 18 
Total war finally has been dumped on the 
businessman’s desk, the family’s dining 
table. The new price law sets up an un- 
precedented train of governmental regu- 
lations which will follow the citizen around 
the clock. Will the law head off inflation? 


WES within the Novus 


Will it keep prices from skyrocketing? Will 
it assure a workable economy? The answers 
are contained in this article. 


CASH CIRCULATION AT PEAK........ P. 20 
The phenomenal amount of currency float- 
ing around the country has puzzled many 
of Washington’s money experts. The ques- 
tion: Where has the money gone? Those 
reasons can now be presented. 


LABOR SHORTAGE AHEAD............ P. 20 
The entire labor pattern of the country is 
doing an about-face. The Pictogram graph- 
ically charts the change, the article ex- 
plains the fundamental factors involved, 
analyzes the labor supply as it is being 
affected by the growth of huge new war 
industries. 


AMERICA’S FIGHTER PLANEG.......... P. 32 
The Army’s air chiefs feel they don’t have 
to apologize to anybody, Congressman or 
public, for the type of fighter planes now 
being produced and in use on every battle- 
front. Read about these newest and tough- 
est warbirds in this week’s March of In- 
dustry. 
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Total Victory 


Americas answer to total war 


-and that means lotal Production 























America is out to win this war — quickly and 
completely. To achieve production of munitions 
on an undreamed of scale, we need more copper 
and zinc than ever before. Anaconda’s current 
output of these metals is setting all-time records. 
The expanding facilities of The American 
Brass Company and Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company (Anaconda’s fabricating subsidiaries) 
are likewise devoted to the nation’s cause. 
Our war needs require nearly all the copper 
and the copper-zinc alloy, brass, that would 
otherwise go into such peacetime uses as rust- 


proof plumbing or automobile radia- 


tors. Today, a major part of available ANA 


from mine t 
, 


Sketch of Anaconda Reduction Works, Anaconda, Montana 


copper and zinc is needed for ammunition 





car- 
tridge cases, rotating bands on shells, time fuses. 

Wire and cable for vital electrical conductors 
in the war industries . . . in tanks and bombers 
and battleships also require tremendous 
quantities of copper. Still more copper is needed 
for use in naval and merchant ships, in oil re- 
fineries, chemical plants, and many other places 
where no substitute exists. 

So, in conserving copper and brass, you are 
helping to make America’s war effort invincible. 


The stronger it becomes, the sooner copper 


a and brass will once again be available 
9) bDA for unrestricted use. 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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VICTORY won't wait for the nation that's late 


WESTCLO Xx 


LA SALLE-PERU, ILL. DIVISION OF GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORPORATION 
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New sGq vata 


War schedule as now laid down is this..... 
A year of preparation, a year of mobilization of forces. 
: A year of heavy fighting, a year when issues really are joined. 
: A year of decision, a year when the war reaches its climax. 
That's the way Churchill sees it after talking with Roosevelt. It is the 
basis of planning, of disposition of the available U.S.-British forces. 
But: Only one year ago Britain was saying that 1941 would be the year of 
preparation, that 1942 would be the year of fighting and 1943 of decision. 
It_all depends on who wins the major 1942 battles. 





2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











This might as well be told.....Optimism over the current war outlook is 
wholly lacking in official quarters; is buried under a blanket of bad news. 

Publicly, emphasis in official reports is on individual heroism, on local 
successes here and there. Privately, emphasis is on vitally important strategic 
gains by Japan in the South Pacific, on renewed gains by Germany in Africa. 

Only the drive of Russia is serving to prevent some major disasters. 
Troubles of Britain and U.S. are two: (1) lack of trained men and weapons in 
sufficient quantity; (2) the immense distances to the battlefronts. 

It's 12,000 miles to the African front via Cape of Good Hope. It is much 
farther than that to the Far East frontS via the same route. And: That is the 
one safe route. Travel time: 6 to 10 weeks or longer, depending on the ship. 

Materials started to the Far East when war began are just arriving. 














Comfortable assumption that Germany and Japan will blow up for lack of 
materials is having to be discarded. That once could have been the case. 

But: Germany conquered most needed materials. Japan is conquering many 
needed materials; is profiting from her big victories over U.S. and Britain. 

As informed officials now see the situation..... 

In accumulated war supplies: Both Germany and Japan have big head start. 

In machine tools: They're vital to arms production. Germany still has more 
tools under 10 years of age than has U.S. And: Her tools are closely geared to 
war. Japan isn't in good shape; is very weak compared with the U.S. 

In raw materials: Germany really is pinched only for oil, rubber, some spe- 
cial metals. Japan is pinched for many things, but is getting access to oil and 
iron and manganese and other materials if she can develop them. 

In trained man power: Germans and Japanese are far ahead of U.S. and the 
British; are balked only because of the immense trained army of Russia. 

Added up, this means that Japan is the weakest link in the Axis chain; is 
the link that may give way first if pressure can be brought to bear soon. 

That's one side of the picture, the gloomy side. The other side is this..... 

Hitler's Germany is hurt badly by Russian losses; is suffering. 

U.S. fliers and planes in Burma show an almost unbelievable advantage over 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





the Japanese; show what can happen if only men and planes can be delivered. 

U.S. naval craft, when given air support, proved far more than a match for 
Japanese craft; proved that they'll win their fight if able to hold bases. 

U.S. soldiers in the Philippines: showed that, once airplane advantage is 
discounted; one of them can handle, on the average, 5 or 10 Japanese. 

The job is to produce planes and to deliver planes before Japan conquers 
more areas, before all bases are lost from which a counteroffensive can start. 
Time is the biggest factor in the Pacific and it's on Japan's side now. 















Prospect for meeting President's 1942 production goals already is fading; 
already is giving way to the prospect of less startling gains in output. 

Not that Donald Nelson isn't going to try hard. He will. He is going to 
show results. But: Two months have gone by since Pearl Harbor, and there's not 
much evidence of speed-up. One month of 1942 is gone and American industry 
is just starting to get set to convert its men and machinery to full war work. 

And S80 it 200S<c<«<s-« 

A raw material bottleneck is putting a top on aircraft output. 

A machine tool bottleneck is to slow the auto industry conversion. 

A shipping bottleneck is limiting men and materials moving to the front. 

Also: Mr. Nelson discovers that the Army and Navy intend to continue to do 
business as before; that the services look to him only for advice. 

















War itself is to be slow in showing its greatest effects. 

For example..... 

Tires wear out very Slowly; automobiles even more slowly. 

Clothing still is plentiful; is going to be adequate for a long time. 

Food is abundant and is going to stay that way for most products. 

The draft is taking men here and there, but not in great numbers. 

Casualty lists are unpublished and will be small anyway for some time. 

Result is a widespread feeling that war effects are remote, that the world 
is going on about as before, that maybe the whole thing is overdone. But: That 
is a false feeling. It's one that is going to be rudely shocked in days ahead. 

Use of rationing power is to become widespread. It's already widely used 
to apportion raw materials within industry. Consumers now face it. 

Hoarders are forcing a ration plan for sugar. Hoarders will do the same 
thing in one commodity after another. They will force rationing as a means of 
protecting those who do not hoard, as a means of insuring fairness to all. 

There will be enough of nearly everything with even distribution. Trouble 
is that the instinct in wartime to hoard will prevent even distribution. 

The result: Government-controlled rationing. 


























As for the cost of Living. .<. 

Price-control law won't prevent about a 20 per cent advance in food costs; 
won't provide a firm ceiling for farm prices as demand rises in months ahead. 

But: The new law, if effectively enforced, will tend to check rises in price 
of clothing so far as raw materials are concerned. 

And: It will provide a check to rising rents in defense areas, which means 
most industrial regions. 

Families probably should get set for about a 5 to 10 per cent living cost 
increase during 1942. That is sizable, but it is not a runaway rise. It may go 
higher than that if price controllers don't get retail prices in hand. 

More important than living cost increases in affecting living standards will 
be tax increases. Wheels are starting to turn to produce a new tax law. 

Individuals will be hit harder again; will be reminded of war. 
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The changing world brings into vogue new styles 
in protection—for individuals and institutions. 
One of the latest of these developments is in the 
field of banking. 

The new style in protection for banks is a bank- 
et’s blanket bond which revises old insuring prac- 
tice. No longer is the premium determined by the 
average experience of all banks. 


Instead, a bank’s own record—its own particular 


PROTECTION... NEW STYLE 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


loss experience—sets the rate. The better the rec- 
ord the lower the rate. 

An untarnished loss record is now more than 
something for a bank to be proud of. 

Thus, The Maryland, together with other in- 
surance companies, rewards good bank manage- 
ment with a saving...and demonstrates its fit- 
ness to serve in the modern American economy. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokerst 
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Ban on Civilian Use of Aluminum . . . Rate Rise for Busses... 
Prefabricated Houses for War Workers . . . Rationing of Sugar 


Rationing. The pinch of materials short- 
ages is being felt more and more by civil- 
ians as well as by industry. Individuals face 
the problems of substitution and sacrifice 
in their homes as well as in their businesses. 
Money no longer is to be sufficient to per- 
suade the grocer to part with some food 
items. Ration coupons will have to ac- 
company the cash. Ration books for every- 
one—men, women and infants—have be- 
gun to roll off Government printing presses. 

Sugar: First food items to be rationed is 
sugar—needed for its alcohol, which goes 
into the production of smokeless powder. 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson an- 
nounced the weekly ration first at one 
pound per person and then reduced the 
ration to three-quarters of a pound—39 
pounds a year. The reduction will require 
a cut of one-third in sugar consumption by 
most Americans. Industrial users—soft 
drink, canned food, candy manufacturers 
—are to have needs one- 
third. Restaurants and hotels began volun- 
tary ration of sugar to their customers. 

Tin cans: Just as important to individual 
habits was an order reducing by half the 
number of cans produced or sold for bak- 
ing powder, beer, biscuits, candy, cereals 
and flour, chocolate and cocoa, coffee, dog 
food, petroleum products, spices and condi- 
ments and tobacco. More stringent curtail- 
ment is on the way. 

Canned foods: War Production Board 
adviser on canned foods, John L. Baxter, 
disclosed that an order is being drawn 
directing producers to withhold from sale 
a portion of each type of food packed dur- 
ing 1942. The purpose of the withholding 
order is to insure sufficient supplies of 
canned fruits and vegetables for the fight- 
ing forces. Under this plan the Army and 
Navy will take 44 per cent of the aspara- 
gus pack, peas 38 per cent, tomatoes 30 
per cent, and almost equal quantities of 
11 other packs. 

Aluminum: Use of aluminum except on 
war materials and on 15 related uses was 
prohibited. Aluminum inventories in manu- 
facturers’ possession is included. The or- 
der was effective immediately. 

Mercury: Use of mercury except for cer- 
tain listed necessities also was prohibited 
beginning March $1. 

Brass: WPB put manufacturers of shoe 
eyelets, tacks and fasteners on notice that, 
beginning April 1, no more brass will be 
available for their use. WPB estimated 
that 1,000,000 shell cases can be produced 
from one year’s supply of brass normally 
used in shoe eyelets. Manufacturers agreed 
to substituted japanned metal. 


their reduced 
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THE WAR WEEK 
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Day-by-day record of American war 
activity from official U.S. announce- | 
ments: | 

Jan. 24: Heavy attack on Bataan Pen- | 
insula; enemy succeeded in taking positions 
on left flank... U.S. destroyers in night | 
attack in Macassar Strait sank two enemy 
ships, badly damaged a third . . . Enemy 
submarines operating off East Coast of U.S. 
as far south as Savannah, Ga. 


Jan. 25: General MacArthur counterat- | 
tacked on extreme right, scoring a smashing | 
success; pressure on left relieved . . . Two 
U.S. torpedo boats engaged flight of enemy | 
dive bombers, three planes hit . . . Seven | 
Flying Fortresses attacked Japanese con- 
voy in Macassar Strait; one transport sunk, 
another fired; five enemy planes shot down. 


Jan. 26: U.S. Army forces arrived in 
Northern Ireland . . . U.S. motor torpedo 
boat sank 5,000-ton enemy vessel in Subic 
Bay ... U.S. submarine torpedoed enemy 
aircraft carrier in Macassar Strait. 


Jan. 27: Two of General MacArthur's air- 
planes engaged three Japanese dive bomb- 
ers; two enemy planes shot down. 


Jan. 28: Eight heavy Army bombers sank 
large Japanese transport at Balik Papan; 
direct hit scored on enemy cruiser. 


Jan. 29: Headlong infantry assaults on 
Bataan Peninsula broken by artillery fire: 
enemy losses heavy ... Third attack by 
American bombers on Japanese shipping in 
Macassar Strait resulted in destruction of 
enemy transport: another transport fired 
| . . . Two enemy submarines appeared off 
| Midway Island; driven off by artillery fire: | 
| one submarine hit. 





Jan. 30: Arrival of fresh Japanese troops 
at Bataan front indicates preparation for 
resumption of large-scale enemy offensive. 





Antitrust action. Antitrust Division, De- 
partment of Justice, began investigation 
of complaints that merchants are requir- 
ing consumers to purchase designated 
amounts of other groceries in order to ob- 
tain a limited amount of sugar. Merchants 
were warned that this practice of “full-line 
forcing” is subject to prosecution under the 
antitrust laws. 


War production. The War Department 
detailed Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen 
as director of production in the office of 
the Under Secretary of War. His assign- 
ment: To develop and implement ways 
and means for removing obstacles to the 
production program in the munitions in- 
dustries. 


Government purchasing. The War 
Department estimated that its ordnance 
section has been spending at the rate of 
$717.42 a second, eight hours a day for 
the last five weeks—an average of $20,- 
661,695 a day. The allocations were for 
some 1,200 different types of equipment. 


Furniture. The Treasury Procuremer 
Division announced plans to place with 
manufacturers of wooden office furnitup 
orders which before the year ends ma 
exceed their 1939 sales of $48,000,000. Or 
of the first steps was a call for quotatiog; 
on 150,000 wooden files to meet Gover. 
ment needs, especially for the militan 
forces, for the next six months. 


Air lines. To fill the Army’s need fy 
long-range, high-speed equipment, Trans 
continental & Western Air, Inc., turne 
over ‘its fleet of five high-altitude Boeing 
Stratoliners—the largest commercial planes 
in regular service in this country. War De. 
partment authorized TWA to obtain other 
aircraft which will have total capacit; 
equal to that of the five Stratoliners, 


Shipbuilding. Maritime Commission 
awarded the North Carolina Shipbuilding 
Co., Wilmington, Del., an $80,000,000 con- 
tract for construction of 53 Liberty freight- 
ers. A total of 1,038 such ships are now 
under contract. 


Transportation. The Interstate Con- 
merce Commission authorized interstate 
bus lines to increase their rates by 10 per 
cent. The increase, comparable to a ris 
previously approved for railroad fares, be- 
comes effective 10 days after filing of 
tariffs with the Commission. 


Construction. Federal Works Agency ap- 
proved contracts for the purchase of 10,64) 
prefabricated, demountable houses to be 
erected by that agency for war workers 
The contracts included 5,000 dwelling 
units for Norfolk, Va., 3,000 units fr 
Choteau, Okla., and Little Rock, Ark: 
1,500 at Jackson, Miss., and Charleston, 
S.C., and 1,200 in the La Porte, Ind, 
area. 


Radios and phonographs. Price cei: 
ings for electric phonographs, radio sets 
for home, automobile or portable use, and 
all tubes and parts were established by 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson. The 
ceiling, effective February 9, was set at the 
highest net price last October 15 or during 
the three months previous to that date. 


Automobiles. Ernest Kanzler, chief of 
WPB Automotive Branch, said present 
problem in conversion of automobile - 
dustry to war production is shortage of 
machine tools; next big problem may be 
labor shortage. Industry now has orders 
for $8,000,000,000 in war supplies. 
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\ JAKING WAR is America’s business, today. It is 
M our sole business here at Alcoa. And whatever 
pride we might be inclined to take in production 
records is abashed before the sacrifices of the men who 
are out there, fighting. 

Somehow we think American businessmen are going 
to be wise enough to see that winning the war is only the 
beginning of the job. Winning the peace is their task, too. 

The number of men you can keep on your pay roll; 
and the number of new ones you can add to your pay 
roll, when this thing is over, is the real measure of 
how good a peace we have won. 

As we see it, the only thing that will keep men em- 
ployed, then, is a large dose of Imagineering right now. 

We coined the word Imagineering to describe the 
audacious imagination, plus action, which is needed 
to outwit the future. 

The plastics industry may think of Aleoa Aluminum 
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as a competitor. Yet there must be many things that 
plastics and aluminum could do better in combination 
than either could do separately. Finding out, now, what 
those possibilities are would be practical Imagineering 
to make new jobs. 

The building industry may think of Aleoa Aluminum 
as something to make into a very good paint, or a 
super-super window. Let ten men in the building ma- 
terial field ask themselves the question, “Why is a 
house heavy?” and if they insist upon finding the 
answer they will likely come up with an audacious type 
of construction that will make ten new industries. There 
might even be some Alcoa Aluminum in the solution. 

That’s what we mean by Imagineering. It’s a kind 
of flame lighting America to its future. Aleoa Aluminum 
is one fuel to make the flame burn brightly. 

ALutiinuM Company oF America, 2106 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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So long as men work and dream and plan for the future 


S° LONG AS MEN pursue happiness and 
security for those they love, they will 
seek assistance in the things that help 
their dreams come true. 


That is one reason why Americans 
own more life insurance than any other 
people in the world...no other people 
are so free to plan their own futures. 


But even the 65,000,000 Americans 
who own some life insurance do not own 
enough to carry out all their plans. Re- 
member that each year 1,200,000 young 
men and women graduate from school or 
college... about 1,500,000 new homes are 
established . . . approximately 2,300,000 
babies are born for whom parents wish 
to provide protection. 


Circumstances change constantly, and 
these changes increase the need of peo- 
ple for life insurance protection. So, 
while Americans own much life insur- 
ance, they need more. However, we be- 
lieve it is no exaggeration to say that the 
number of people either unprotected or 


insufficiently protected would be much 
greater than it is... were it not for the 
life insurance agent. 

The agent attracted the public’s atten- 
tion to life insurance in the days when it 
was new and novel. Because he believed 
enthusiastically and sincerely in life in- 
surance, he succeeded in imparting that 
belief to others. Like the crusader he is, 
the agent had the courage and persua- 
siveness to help people adopt new ideas. 

Without that same kind of salesman- 
ship and service, Americans would still 


be driving horses and buggies. Homes 
would still be without washing machines, 
telephones, and radios. The idea of 
65,000,000 people owning life insurance 
would be too fantastic to talk about. 

So long as men work and dream and plan 
for the future, they need life insurance and 
the benefits it brings. So long as this is true, 
they should have, and do have the guidance 
of trained, experienced agents who are qualt- 
fied to advise what type and amount of life 
insurance best fit people’s needs and circum- 
stances. 
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This is Number 46 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


. ° St, ) 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘f° 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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Problems of time and 
transport in getting men 
and guns to battle areas 


American soldiers soon will be in action 
in many parts of the world. Already expe- 
ditionary forces are fighting in the Far 
East and have landed in Northern Ireland. 
Men from American factories and farms, 
men from homes in cities, towns and vil- 
lages throughout the land are moving over- 
seas toward many fronts. 

A vital decision has been made in the 
war councils of Washington and London, 
and a principle of Allied war policy now is 
defined. The decision is that American 
troops, American fliers and American sea 
forces will be sent to fight anywhere in the 
world that they are urgently needed. 

President Roosevelt’s reference to six or 
eight or ten American expeditionary forces 
is one reflection of this decision. Prime 
Minister Churchill’s statement that the 
large body of troops in the U.S. soon will 
be thrown against the Axis is another. 

What is back of this momentous step? 
Why are so many AEF’s needed so quick- 
ly? The answer is that the fight against 
Germany and against Japan now is recog- 
nized as being one and the same war. 
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AEF‘S ON THE MOVE: WORLD 
AS THE WARFRONT FOR AMERICA 


Urgent Need for Troops to Bolster Far-Flung Lines of United Nations 


World-wide strategy is being worked out 
to meet the vast problems of this conflict. 

The Axis powers are threatening to 
break beyond all control in the weeks and 
months just ahead. Everywhere on the 
far-flung fronts, save where Russia and 
China are fighting, the forces of the United 
Nations are spread thin. They face short- 
ages of man power. 

Therefore the several AEF’s are to be 
thrown into action. The task being as- 
signed to them is grave and hard. It is to 
hold the lines so that, behind this protec- 
tion, America and Britain can train more 
men and build more tanks and planes. 
This means they are to be sent to the criti- 
cal points on many fronts. Heavy fighting 
probably awaits them. 

There is no vision yet of vast American 
forces springing into battle overnight. 
Time and distance are important factors 
in moving large bodies of troops. Seven or 
eight weeks are needed to move supply 
ships 14,000 miles across the Atlantic, 
around South Africa and to the front in 
the Near East or Far East. 

Of 1,700,000 troops in the U.S. Army, 
many thousands will be needed to guard 
home bases and thousands more will .be 
held to serve as the training nucleus for 
2,000,000 recruits going to camp this year. 





Yet the new cry for American man power 
is as insistent and as widespread as the 
old, familiar cry for American machines 
of war. The cry has swelled into a clamor 
from many lands. 

In the Far East: 

The Philippines. Here on Luzon, under 
leadership of General Douglas MacArthur, 
is the largest American expeditionary force 
now doing actual fighting. Yet it is in a 
critical situation, fighting for life against 
vastly superior forces, cut off from sup- 
plies, beating off continually new and 
stronger attacks. 

If U.S. expeditionary forces are to be 
dispatched to various parts of the world, 
should not an expedition for the relief of 
General MacArthur be one of the first? 

Military experts answer that Japan has 
cut the lines of supply to the Philippines 
both from the east and south. The Mar- 
shall, the Caroline and the Marianas Is- 
lands bar the approaches from the east. 
Japan now controls the airfields in Borneo 
and the Celebes to the south. Japan rules 
the air and the seas around the Philip- 
pines. 

To break through this ring of barriers 
would require a huge expedition, moving 
thousands of soldiers thousands of miles 
under naval and aerial protection. It would 
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mean a series of battles in the air and on 
the sea. Yet, so long as the chance for the 
United States to stop the Japanese ad- 
vance to the south remains, the prospect 
of ultimately pushing Japan back and of 
getting relief to General MacArthur’s 
troops has not entirely vanished. 

Singapore. There was a time when an 
expeditionary force might have averted 
the fall of Singapore. But now the founda- 
tions of Allied power in the Southwest Pa- 
cific are shaken by Japan’s successful 
blows at this key British base. 

The Dutch East Indies. The storming of 
Singapore throws the Allied lines back on 
the East Indies and makes their defense 
all the more vital. The Japanese offensive 
now is aimed straight at Java. This is to 
be the center around which will rage the 
great battles to come for the rubber, the 
oil, the tin and all the riches of this vast 
island empire. The fight for the Indies 
already is begun in the fierce battle against 
the Japanese armada 
down on Java through the 
Straits. 

The desperate need of the Dutch is de- 
scribed as planes and still more planes, and 
American pilots to fly more of them. With 
2,000 planes from the United States, the 
Dutch believe they could gain superiority. 
They have bought and paid for many more 
American planes of the latest types than 
they have been able to get delivered. In 
principle, America is promising great aid 
in the air. In practice, the aid arriving at 
this time of crisis is little. 

But American expeditionary forces al- 
ready are in the East Indies. American 
air and sea forces are concentrating at 
Java under supreme command of General 
Sir Archibald P. Wavell and his American 
deputies for air and sea, Lieut. Gen. 
George H. Brett and Admiral Thomas C. 
Hart. American bombers, cruisers and de- 
stroyers have aided the Dutch in their 
battles to stop the Japanese armada. 


invasion moving 


Macassar 


Burma. An American expeditionary force 
is relied on for defense of the Burma 
Road, lifeline for American supplies to 
China. And Burma is the next objective 
of Japan’s offensive into Southeast Asia 
after Singapore. Forerunner of the strong- 
er land and air forces needed to defend 
the Burma Road is the fighting unit of 
American fliers under command of Colo- 
nel C. L. Chennault. This unit, in a re- 
markable string of victories, has proved 
that, given the numbers, American fliers 
and American planes have the ability to 
gain mastery of the air over the Japanese. 

China. Because of the vast man power 
of China, no great American expedition- 
ary force need be sent. But technicians 
and advisers are needed. Needed, too, is 
aid in improving the roads and railroads, 
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so as to send in weapons and munitions 
to arm China’s mighty forces. One hun- 
dred American transport planes flying a 
route into China would multiply the Chi- 
nese striking power. American planes and 
pilots some day may operate from China’s 
bases directly against the vital war indus- 
tries of South Japan. 

Australia. An AEF already has been in- 
dicated for Australia. This is a vast land, 
but its population is only 7,000,000 and a 
high percentage of its armed force al- 
ready has been sent away to fight in the 
Near East, in Libya and at Singapore. 
This is the final anchor of defense against 
Japanese mastery of the South Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean, and the starting point 
for an offensive against Japan from the 
south. U.S. forces are gathering at Darwin. 

New Zealand. One example of the vast 
scope of this war is the rise in interest in 


New Zealand’s defenses. Lend-lease aid 
already sent is being carefully husbanded. 
Patrick J. Hurley, former Secretary of War 
and recently made a Brigadier General, is 
named first United States minister to New 
Zealand in the interests of closer defens 
relations. 

Japan’s northern approaches. Heavy 
reinforcements of men and planes wateh 
over the crossroads of the Pacific at Ha- 
waii. Far to the north, American soldiers 
man the important outposts at Dutch 
Harbor and Kodiak in Alaska, keeping the 
northern and most direct approach to Ja 
pan open for possible future use. 

In the North Atlantic: 

England. American expeditionary forces 
in World War II have moved toward Eng- 
land step by step. First Newfoundland, 





then past Labrador and Greenland to Ice- 
land, these forces have advanced until 
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now an AEF is established in Northern 
Ireland. Northern Ireland is to be the air 
and sea base for forces of men, ships, 
planes and supplies moving across the 
North Atlantic to England. England is 
chosen as the base for future air and pos- 
sible land attacks against Germany. The 
arrival of this AEF gives an immense lift 
to British morale at a critical time. Notice 
is served that England now is to be held 
at all costs against any attempted inva- 
sion. Huge reserves of American air, sea 
and man power now are linked to England 
by this AEF and its supply lines. 

In the South Atlantic: 

Trinidad and Dutch Guiana. Hemi- 
sphere defense and the movement of 
South American nations to break off re- 
lations with the Axis make the expedition- 
ary forees manning these bases more im- 
portant than ever before. These are linked 
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with the Caribbean defenses of the Pana- 
ma Canal, and the aid being sent to 
Brazil to bolster the defenses of the South 
Atlantic. 

West Africa. Here on the West Coast 
are the bases for American airplanes flying 
the South Atlantic over the routes leading 
across Africa to the Near East and to 
China. American forces may be called up- 
on to improve and protect these bases. 
These become ever more vital with each 
new turning point of the war. With South 
America lining up with the democracies 
and the South Pacific plunged deeper into 
war, Adolf Hitler has new incentives to 
strike at the bases for the supply lines be- 
tween the hemispheres and the shipping 
lanes around South Africa. West Africa 
may become the battleground of the fu- 
ture for American troops. 

In the Middle East: 


In Libya, American aviators flying as 
observers already have been shot down, 
and American tanks and guns have been 
in the thick of battle. There the fight 
again has swung against the British. Re- 
inforcements of men as well as machines 
are needed. 

Eritrea and Persia. On the shores of the 


Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, sea and air | 
bases are being constructed. These may | 
be the terminals for supply lines reaching , 


to Russia’s embattled troops and the Brit- 
ish forces standing between the Nazis and 
the oil supplies they desperately need in 
Asia Minor. A billion dollars of lend-lease 
aid is promised for this year to Russia 
alone. Expeditionary forces may be needed 
to protect the bases of these supplies. 
Hence the demand for new AEF’s is 
world-wide. This is why the U.S. is plan- 
ning an Army of more than 7,000,000 men. 
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Unified War Command? 


Lesson of Pearl Harbor 


Inter-Service Rivalries Give Way to One-Man Control of Field Forces fino 


Dominant power of 
Navy bureau heads over 
personnel and material 


Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts shook 
a century of tradition with his Pearl Har- 
bor report. He told two military depart- 
ments in plain words that their inbred 
prejudices and rivalries could not stand 
longer in a world of modern war. They 
must work together if America is to win. 
That was his clear warning. 

In the first flush of action, a unity of 
command was achieved in strategic areas 
of combat. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 
became the top commander in Hawaii. 
He can give orders to the Army com- 
mander, Lieut. Gen. Delos Emmons. Lieut. 
Gen. Frank M. Andrews was given the 
responsibility for seeing that the Panama 
Canal is protected. He can tell the ad- 
mirals in his vicinity what to do. General 
Andrews is an air man. In other areas, 
similarly, command was given to Army or 
Navy men, depending upon which branch 
of service is to perform the main task. 

This covers one phase of the Roberts 
report, but does not reach through the 
thick-walled bureaucracies that have de- 
veloped inside the Departments in Wash- 
ington. The report said the two com- 
manders in Hawaii failed to talk over the 
warnings they had received from their 
respective Departments that United States 
relations with Japan were dangerously 
near a break. They did not discuss plans 
for putting into effect joint plans for de- 
fense. The Admiral failed to comply with 
Navy orders. The Department failed to 
check to see if he had. The General put a 
partial alert into effect, told the War 
Department what he had done. The De- 
partment did not tell him this was insuf- 
ficient. 

Here the report stops. It leaves for 
some future inquiry the job of asking the 
desk admirals and generals some questions. 
Did the intelligence units of the two De- 
partments fall asleep? Did they inform 
the Departments at Washington of the 
small precautions that were being taken 
in Hawaii? And what conversations went 
on in Washington at meetings of the Joint 
Board of the Army and Navy with respect 
to common plans for meeting the crisis 
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the State Department said was imminent? 

The Joint Board is the point of contact 
between the War and Navy Departments. 
Eight men sit on it. Who they are de- 
pends on who happen to hold certain key 
posts in the Departments which entitle 
them to membership. On the Army side 
of the table sit General George C. Mar- 
shall, the Chief of Staff, and Lieut. Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Air. On the Navy side are Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and Rear Admiral John H. 
Towers, Chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. With them are the heads of 


JUSTICE ROBERTS GAVE THE NATION A CLEAR WARNING patly. 
. ..and Washington’s thick-walled bureaucracies? 


the War Plans Divisions of the two serv- 
ices, and the top assistants to General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark. 

When the Joint Board meets, its Army 
and Navy men have the latest reports of 
their separate intelligence services, which 
cover not only the latest information they 
have been able to gather of enemy plans, 
but also something of the readiness of 
American forces to meet them. In the 
Pearl Harbor case, both these services and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation had 
been hampered by laws preventing wire 
tapping. Laws now are being drafted to 
get around this situation. 

General Marshall and 


Admiral Stark 
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work more closely together now than any 
two who have ever headed the armed 
forces before. They call often at the Whit: 
House, sometimes with Secretaries Stim. 
son and Knox, sometimes without. They 
talk with each other by telephone half a 
dozen times a day. And they meet not 
only on the Joint Board—which form 
policies—but also on various joint plan. 
ning and control boards. 

But co-operation in a formal way be. 
tween the Army and Navy is only # 
years old. No gesture toward a co-ordi- 
nated policy was made until 1903. Out of 
this came the Joint Board, designed to s- 
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cure complete co-operation in all policies fssist 
requiring joint action of Army and Navy, ftwoy 
and to advise the two Secretaries and the fer of 
President. chief 

Out of the work of the Joint Board grew fnane 
a series of other agencies to link their fthis 
planning of weapons, of airplanes, of strat- § “T 
egy, of storing ammunition, of chemical jd 
warfare, of purchasing. By last August, fin pe 
they had developed a plan for “task” ffici 
forces. The composition and organization ; () 
of a task force was to be determined by fary, 
the task to be accomplished. Operations fthe | 
would be undertaken jointly by Army and fa se 
Navy units. A single commander would be teers 
designated. This was the forerunner of the (the 
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s) announced after the Roberts report, 

Jan which imposes responsibility upon 

sngle head and might have saved Pearl 

Harbor. The Army describes it this way: 

“(nity of command may be vested in 

ther the Army or Navy commander as 

indicated by the nature of the task, the 

PCRS Buramount interest of one of the two serv- 
»s jn the task, or by the special qualifica- 
‘ons of one of the commanders for the 














arma peciic task.” 
e White However, less than a year before, the 
3 Stim. avy had drawn up a new statement of pol- 
t. They wert which it listed the 66 points it expect- 
. half » jto live up to. Not one of those 66 points 
eet not mentioned co-operation with the Army. 
: oo The Army, which grows with each war 
t plan. nd dwindles away to a shadow with each 
race, differs widely in organization from 
vay be ie Navy. A battleship costs a fortune. 
aly 4 prben a few of them are built, a nation 
co-ord. F developed such a large investment in 
Out of property that it can’t just fire its naval 


ficers and tie up the ships. An Army 
maintains the framework of an organiza- 
in that can be expanded quickly. A 
avy develops bureaus and set systems 
nd formulas. 
In the Army, the organizational plan is 
imple. The chief of staff has a general 
taf of eight officers. Three of them are 
leputies for air, for armored force, supply, 
ostruction, materiel and other matters. 
ve are assistants in charge of personnel, 
ntelligence, training, supply and war 
plans. Below, the Army branches off into 
even arms (infantry, cavalry, field ar- 
illery, coast artillery, air force, engineers 
pnd signal corps) and nine services which 
ret money, food, medicine, arms, and spir- 
tual sustenance to the men in the field. 
uthority flows in the Army from the 
~ Pop down. 

> | The Navy is more complicated. It has 
aS fleveloped a set of eight bureaus, each of 
Fhich moves along more or less independ- 
pitly. Rear Admiral J. K. Taussig, who 
predicted almost two years ago that the 
War with Japan would come, and maybe 
Without warning, spent three years as an 
pssistant chief of naval operations, another 
two years as chief of staff to the command- 
et of the battle force and commander in 
rhief of the fleet, plus another year as com- 
mandant of the Norfolk naval base. All of 
this convinced Admiral Taussig that: 
' “The Navy Department is not organ- 
wd so as to administer the Navy either 
n peacetime or in war with that degree of 
Fficiency which is essential for success.” 
‘ Originally , the Department had a Secre- 
ary, responsible to the President. Under 

Secretary Was an assistant. Next came 
A series of bureaus presided over by offi- 
fcers appointed by the President, each of 
¢ officers co-equal in authority, each re- 
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sponsible only to the Secretary and the 
President. 

Due to a lack of efficient administra- 
tion, Congress created the Office of Naval 
Operations to run the Department. The 
chief-—now Admiral Stark—was given the 
rank of a full admiral and made senior to 
all other officers in the Navy. His duties 
are to co-ordinate the work of the bu- 
reaus, operate the fleet and prepare its 
plans for war. But he has no authority to 
give commands or orders to any of the 
bureau chiefs in the Department. 

Though he is charged with operation of 
the fleet, he has only such a voice in the 
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assignment of officers to the high com- 
mand in the fleet and in the assignment of 
personnel in general as may be permitted 
by the chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
which handles personnel. Likewise, he has 
only such a voice in respect to the material 
that goes into the fleet as may be permit- 
ted by the chiefs of the respective bureaus 
concerned. 

This was the situation which existed 
until eleven days after the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbor. On December 18, Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King became Commander 
in Chief of the United States Fleet. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s executive order gave Admiral 
King “supreme command of the operating 
forces comprising the several fleets of the 
United States and of the operating forces 
of the naval coastal frontier commands.” 
The order removed Admiral King from 
the jurisdiction of Admiral Stark, and 
made him directly answerable, under the 
general direction of the Secretary of the 
Navy, to the President. 

Army and Navy officers say that 
throughout the services in the field a spirit 
of co-operation sprang up overnight after 
Pearl Harbor. In both service arms, tradi- 
tional grudges are being dropped. 

Where commands overlap, Army and 
Navy officers often alternate turns of 
duty. Men in the service say those in the 
field are too busy fighting to think of what 
branch of service they may be in. They 
say Pearl Harbor could not happen again. 

The Navy bureaus still remain, how- 
ever. And many a Navy officer who in 
one way or another has fought the system 
felt the full force of their weight before he 
left the service. Admiral Taussig, for in- 
stance, was not promoted to vice admiral 
until retirement. He had been a frequent 
critic of Department and fleet organiza- 
tion and the personnel system. 

In April of 1940, the Admiral appeared 
before a Senate committee and said he 
could not see “how we can ultimately pre- 
vent being drawn into war on account of 
the Far Eastern situation.” He said Amer- 
ica should build an impregnable base in the 
Philippines and fortify Guam, that the 
conflict of interests between Japan and 
the U.S. inevitably would bring war. 

Admiral Taussig said his conclusions in 
part were drawn from correspondence with 
Rear Admiral Harry Yarnell, who also is 
retired now. Admiral Yarnell at that time 
was commanding the Asiatic Fleet and his 
realistic tactics with Japan were frowned 
upon by the Navy Department. Hardly 
had Admiral Taussig finished his testimony 
before the Navy Department issued a 
statement in which Admiral Stark said he 
wanted to make it clear that the Taussig 

views were contrary to those of the De- 
partment. But war came. 
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Moves toward autonomy 
that reflect triumphs 
scored by aviation 


Air power has come into its own in the 
United States Army. Official moves and 
actions of the last few days give the Army 
air force new power and vigor. Fighting 
men of the air, all aggressive champions of 
air power, are being shifted to positions of 
greater leadership in conduct of the war. 

The fighting abroad and the influence of 
aviation’s triumphs on events at home con- 
tribute to this emergence of air power. 
Each time that American fliers over Ran- 
goon shoot down more Japanese planes, 
and each time that American and Dutch 
bombers in the East Indies sink Japanese 
warships and transports, the confidence in 
air power rises. Now the Army air force is 
voted $10,000,000,000 for 33,000 new 
planes and airplane plant expansion. 

Meanwhile a new reorganization tops 
off the growth and improvement that be- 
gan back in 1938 with selection of Lieut. 
Gen. H. H. Arnold to head the air force. 
Today, save for the mfantry, the air 
force is the largest branch of the service 
and is growing faster than ever before. The 
air force has achieved virtual autonomy in 
the Army organization. The place of air 
power beside land and sea power is recog- 
nized and the air force is established as 
an operating and tactical arm. Its leaders 
are selected for vital general commands 
and sit in the highest war councils. 

So, for the Army, aviation’s long uphill 
competition with the older branches for 
position, the years of struggle against tra- 
dition and unbelief, are mostly ended. In 
the Navy, the story is different for many 
reasons. There the function of air power 
is tied closely to the operations of ships. 
But U.S. naval air power also is growing 
at a great rate. The Navy now is asking 
Congress for $4,000,000,000 to help pay 
for 27,000 new planes. 

One of the most important shifts in the 
Army air force places Brig. Gen. Carl 
Spaatz as chief of the Air Force Combat 
Command, with promotion to the rank of 
major general. It places this distinguished 
air fighter, who took part in the first night 
bombing over German lines in the World 
War and participated in the first major air 
refueling flight, in command of all the 
Army’s aerial combat forces. Other changes 
increase the strength of the Army’s air force. 
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NEW ARMY ACCENT ON AIR POWER 


More Money for Planes, More Fliers Promoted to Key Positions 





GENERAL SPAATZ 


Like all other Air Corps officers in Washington, Maj. Gen. Carl Spaatz, new chief of the nation’s air 
combat forces, is required to spend a certain amount of time in the air, uses a Link Trainer located 


in the War Department for blind flying. 


The rise of air power is shown by its 
present place in the Army organization. 
Technically called the Army Air Forces, it 
is represented by General Arnold on the 
Army general staff. General George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff, is in command of 
the entire Army including the air forces 
and General Arnold is answerable to him. 
But from General Arnold on down, the men 
in the flying arm work under command of 
their own air force officers. 

Independence under centralized direc- 
tion, it is contended by Viscount Tren- 
chard, marshal of the British RAF, is es- 
sential in order to concentrate air power 
to win battles. Independence is needed to 
assure the growth of air power, and the 
seizure of opportunities to make aggressive 
use of it in modern war, others argue. 

Army airmen believe that the present 
organization will give air power a chance 
to show what it can do. The Army Air 
Forces are divided into two great branches. 
One, the Air Force Combat Command, 
headed by General Spaatz, has in its 
charge thefour air forces serving the four 
regions of the United States, and a fifth 
working with the armored force when air 
power joins modern mechanized ground 
troops. The other main branch is the 
Army Air Corps, which has charge of the 
huge training program, the ferrying com- 


—Harris & Ewing 


“IN THE AIR“ 


mand, and the operations dealing with 
supplies, maintenance, personnel and intel- 
ligence. This also is headed by a vigorous 
champion of air power, Maj. Gen. Walter 
R. Weaver as acting chief. A third, Maj. 
Gen. Millard F. Harmon, who has been 
temporary acting chief of the Air Force 
Combat Command, exchanges places with 
General Spaatz as chief of the air staff. 
The selection of Army airmen for high 
general posts is another sign of emerging 
air power. The latest is Maj. Gen. James 
Chaney, commanding all American Army 
forces in the British Isles. Others are 
Lieut. Gen. George H. Brett, Supreme 
Commander Wavell’s air deputy in the 
Southwest Pacific; Lieut. Gen. Delos C. 
Emmons, commanding the Hawaiian De- 
partment; Maj. Gen. Gerald C. Brant, 
Newfoundland base commander, and Maj. 
Gen. Frank M. Andrews, in charge of the 
unified Canal Zone command. 
From one airplane and a few daring 
fliers in 1909, and a force of 16 officers and 
77 men in 1914, the Army’s air arm now 
has grown until its goal of new pilots for 
this year is 30,000, and plans have been ¢ 
made for a total strength of 2,000,000 
ground and air personnel. The Army Ait 
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Forces have the men, the money, oh 
planes and the leadership to make military 
history in this war. 
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Accuracy of official 
communiques unquestioned, 
but information is meager 


The people of this country are hearing 
more and more about censorship of news 
fom Washington and about propaganda 
agencies set up in Washington. This is 
raising some question about how much 
news is being told and how reliable is the 
information still being issued. 

Experience of recent weeks points to 
these conclusions: 

There is absolute restriction upon news 
of day-to-day fighting. The only informa- 
tion that may be given out is official in- 
formation. There is much less restriction 
upon news and analysis not related to 
specific movement of ships or troops, so 
long as aid and comfort are not given the 
enemy. A growing number of Govern- 
ment figures are being suppressed. Weath- 
et reports are curtailed. Some outright 
propaganda is beginning to be manufac- 
tured. It is based upon tangible things, 
however, and there are no agencies writing 
faked releases in the Nazi manner. 

In the field of military and naval infor- 
mation. Official communiques give the 
facts that bear the Government’s stamp. 
There is every reason to believe that these 
communiques are written honestly and are 
a fair statement of situations, although 
they are brief and of not much help in 
appraising the over-all picture. Army and 
Navy officers and officials of the War, 
Navy and other Departments still are 


Censorship of the News: 
Effect on Press and Reader 


Growing Restrictions on Publication of Facts, Figures on War Effort 


permitted to supply writers of proved re- 
liability with background information that 
is useful in interpreting and analyzing the 
news. Also, War Secretary Stimson is con- 
tinuing to be of great help with regular 
press conferences. Since Pearl Harbor, the 
Navy’s press conferences have been few and 
far between. All in all, the reader continues 
to have access to important information. 

In the field of general news. President 
Roosevelt continues to hold his twice- 
weekly press conferences. He is not as free 
with comment and news as in the past, but 
he does submit to questioning and does 
give information, both on military and on 
other subjects, that is of great value. 
Most Cabinet officers have discontinued 
their regular meetings with newspaper- 
men. They apparently are afraid that, un- 
der questioning, they might make a slip 
that would be giving information that was 
not supposed to be released. 

In the field of statistics. Here the cen- 
sorship is falling with the heaviest hand. 
Every figure that the Government re- 
leases is being subjected to scrutiny to 
discover if it might in any way give in- 
formation to the enemy. Detailed reports 
on exports and imports are discontinued. 
Publication of figures on Army and Navy 
contracts and figures of plant construction 
now is prohibited. This prohibition may 
open the way to great abuse, but officials 
refuse to unbend from their present stand. 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, to date, 
is successfully resisting pressure to shut 
off vitally important information on Treas- 
ury operations. Censors are even threat- 
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ening to blue pencil figures on employment 
of labor and on farm output. 

In the field of exported information. 
Censorship in this field is rigid. In other 
words, information that is sent outside the 
United States, either in published form or 
on the air, or otherwise, is carefully 
scanned by a censor. 

Within the United States, no censor sits 
in the office of a newspaper or magazine 
and reads, or passes upon, information 
that is to be published. The censorship is 
voluntary and _ self-imposed. Nobody is 
proposing at this time to bar criticism, or 
to suppress any information that is outside 
the field of specific movement of troops or 
of ships, or which would give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. In fact, Director of 
Censorship Byron Price went to bat this 
past week in support of newspapermen 
who had learned that Midwestern troops 
made up the contingent that landed in 
North Ireland. The Army gave up its ob- 
jection at the censor’s urging. 

However: There are a few signs that 
military officials desire to see and to pass 
upon stories of a military nature before 
publication. Likewise, it is true that cen- 
sorship in Britain appears to be less inclu- 
sive than here. British officials apparently 
are more ready to talk than American. 

One card is always kept up the sleeve 
of American reporters. If the present mild 


_ censorship should become more drastic 


than the situation warrants, there always 
is Congress to fall back upon. Congress 
can ask questions and receive answers 
that then are available to reporters. 
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—Russell in Los Angeles Times, Harris & Ewing 


THE FOUR REASONS WHY CENSOR BYRON PRICE HAS TO KEEP THINGS MUM 
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PRICE CONTROL, RATIONING: WHAT 
THEY MEAN TO INDUSTRY, THE HOME 


Powers of Mr. Henderson in Fixing Ceilings and Apportioning Supplies 


Further rise expected 
in food and clothing 
despite restrictions 


War-is being brought to the doorstep of 
each factory, business and home by two 
decisions just made in Washington. These 
decisions give the Government authority 
to tell everyone what he can charge for 
the goods he sells and how much he can 
buy. 

This authority is to be centered in Leon 
Henderson, a 45-year-old New Dealer who 
has been identified with official life since 
the National Recovery Administration. He 
has shown himself to be an administrator 
who will not hesitate to use every whit of 
legal power and who is not afraid to exer- 
cise what control he needs. 

Mr. Henderson’s new position comes 
from two sources—from Congress, in the 
Emergency Price Control Act, which 
strengthens his control over prices, and 
from an executive order of the War Pro- 
duction Board, which permits him to ration 
any article used by individual consumers. 
Armed with this power, he can clamp 
ceilings on prices of most raw materials 
and all finished goods; he can tell dealers 
how much to sell to individual buyers; he 
can fix maximum rents in defense areas. 

To enforce his orders, Mr. Henderson 
can have violators imprisoned or fined; he 
can issue licenses to permit men to deal in 
commodities and then have those licenses 
revoked if businessmen refuse to follow 
his rules. Except for strategic materials, 
he also can buy and sell goods on his own 
terms to increase production. 

But Mr. Henderson’s power is not un- 
limited. He cannot place ceilings on wages 
nor can he fix prices for farm commodities 
without the consent of the Secretary’ of 
Agriculture. Furthermore, no ceiling on 
farm prices can be set below the highest 
of these levels: (1) 110 per cent of parity, 
which represents farm purchasing power 
before the first World War; (2) the 1919- 
29 average, or (3) prices on Oct. 1 or 
Dec. 15, 1941. 

It is up to Mr. Henderson, however, to 
prevent the skyrocketing prices that usu- 
ally accompany a war. He already has 
taken some steps in this direction. Ceil- 
ings have been placed on 77 different 
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items. Rationing regulations have been 
issued for tires and tubes and are to come 
soon for motor vehicles and sugar. Now 
price actions promise to expand and tight- 
en. Rationing orders will reach other items 
as fast as scarcity and panic-buying ap- 
pears. These regulations will affect all 
groups. 

Take a manufacturer. The average fac- 
tory owner will operate rather strictly un- 
der Mr. Henderson’s eye and he will have 
to keep his own eye cocked on the War 





Production Board. The Price Administra- 
tor will tell him what prices he should pay 
for his materials and may threaten him 
with prosecution if he pays more. Then 
the same official will tell him what to 
charge for his product. If he disobeys, 
he can be prosecuted as a criminal, sub- 
ject to a $5,000 fine or a year in jail or 
both. 

In addition, WPB probably tells him 
how much material he can obtain in a 
month and may threaten to seize his 
stocks if he tries to build up inventories. 
WPB further may dictate his production 
schedules, as the Board now is doing for 
canneries, radios, phonographs, auto parts 
and other industries. 





With prices, supplies and output cop. 
trolled, the factory owner then is left ¢ 
his own devices to settle wage problem 
He can appeal to various Government |j. 
bor agencies to settle disputes—indeed | 
must—but in the past these bodies hay 
been kind to workers’ demands. Thus ly 
might find profit margins squeezed betwee 
price controls and wage demands. In on 
instance—cigarettes—Mr. Henderson r. 
fused to permit a price rise to maintain 
normal earnings. 


—Fetleral Security Agency 


WORKER: NEW WAGE DEMANDS AS PRICES RISE 


Business safeguards. The manufae- 
turer or other businessman, however, } 
not entirely without recourse. Price ceil 
ings are not supposed to be fixed until 
after the Administrator consults with i- 
dustry representatives. Furthermore, the 
manufacturer can get together with com 
petitors and insist that Mr. Henderson ap- 
point an advisory committee for his i 
dustry to consult on any desired change 
in schedule. 

Then, if the businessman still feels that 
he has been injured, he can appeal to al 
Emergency Court of Appeals. This court 





is to be appointed by the Chief Justice, 
from among federal judges and will have 
power to set aside price orders. Its decisions 
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can be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Now, consider a mine operator. With 
other producers of basic materials, the 
mine owner is not likely to feel the Price 
Administrator’s added authority. His metal 
aiready is under a price ceiling and so are 
wool, lumber and a few other raw mate- 
tials. WPB, however, can insist upon full 
operation of his property. 

If the Government wants added pro- 
duction, the mine owner may be offered a 
special price for the amount of increased 
output. In the case of metals, this offer 
would be made by the Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, who now gives concessions for 
copper, lead and zinc. The Price Adminis- 
trator can make the same offers for goods 
not classed as strategic materials. 

Next, take a retailer. This group, with 
wholesalers, is likely to feel the brunt of 
any new power exercised Over prices or 
rations. Mr. Henderson’s major task is to 





the same degree that costs rise. The same 
principle extends to retailers. 

Thus the retail grocer or clothier can 
expect to buy at fixed prices and be or- 
dered to sell for a slightly lower-than-nor- 
mal profit. In addition, either he or the 
Government must undertake to ration 
customers on a broader scale. Sugar ra- 
tions now are being worked out, and 
similar policies are in prospect for woolens 
and more foods, particularly canned foods. 

Enforcement of retail and wholesale 
price orders is likely to be bulwarked by 
a broad licensing system. A retail grocer 
can get a license for any controlled com- 
modity that he usually handles. Mr. Hen- 
derson cannot deny him this, but licenses 
can be revoked through court action if 
price schedules are twice violated. Li- 
censes, however, can be revoked only one 
at a time. A grocer who violates a sugar 
order, for example, can be prevented from 
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—F.S.A. Photo by Washes 


FARMER; MOST FAVORED BY THE NEW PRICE LAW 


see that civilians get essential goods at 
reasonable prices. 

A tire dealer already knows what very 
strict controls mean. He cannot increase 
his order to his wholesaler, nor can he sell 
to any customer that comes along—only 
buyers that are certified by local councils 
can get tires. Automobile dealers are due 
to be supervised just as tightly. 

Dealers in food and clothing are not 
likely to be so hamstrung. Prices, how- 
ever, probably will be controlled at whole- 
sale, with retail markups regulated for 
various grades of goods. A. C. Hoffman, 
OPA food price executive, intimated to 
wholesale grocers recently that they can- 
hot expect to increase profit margins to 
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selling sugar for a year, but cannot be 
stopped from selling bread, milk or other 
groceries. Also he can be sued for damages 
either by his customers or the Government. 

Farmers are a favored group. Mr. 
Henderson cannot fix farm prices without 
the consent of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the latter is giving price induce- 
ments to increase production. Furthermore, 
even the Secretary cannot consent to ceil- 
ings below the formula set forth in the law. 

Thus a farmer is free from a ceiling un- 
til he can get 42.2 cents a dozen for eggs, 
now averaging 34.1 cents. Chickens may 
rise from 15.8 cents to 21.1 cents a pound; 
hogs from $10.21 to $11.44 a hundred- 
weight. No ceilings can be clamped on 


wheat until farmers receive $1.40 a bushel, 
or on corn below $1.016. 

Farm prices are expected to increase 
under present law, but an increase to ceil- 
ing levels is by no means certain. Wool, 
beef cattle, cottonseed, rice and milk al- 


ready are at ceiling heights, but other 
crops, such as cotton, wheat and corn, 


never may reach that point. Secretary 
Wickard can control some farm prices by 
selling Government-held surpluses and has 
announced that corn will be released at 85 
per cent of parity. Cotton also has been 
sold below parity levels. 

Nevertheless, the farmer may escape 
many headaches caused by rising costs. He 
can grow a fair share of his own food sup- 
plies, and OPA will try to control prices 
of the things he must buy, such as ma- 
chinery and household equipment. The 
farmer also is specifically exempt from the 
price law’s licensing provisions. 

Then, look at the housewife. Her wel- 
fare is at the bottom of price measures. 
She is expected to benefit from price or- 
ders and be inconvenienced by rations. 
For example, Mr. Henderson expects to 
check sugar prices, but he cannot allow 
her to buy as much as she might like. 
This situation probably will multiply many 
times as price controls and rations extend 
to more foods and clothing. Already she 
has been tires and a new 
car and rubber has been removed from 
girdles. She cannot buy a new home unless 
she is married to a defense worker. 

On the other hand, rationing will not 
protect the housewife completely from 
price rises. Food costs are expected to go 
up 20 per cent or more as farm prices 
rise. Clothing may rise 5 per cent at 
wholesale and drop in quality. Experts are 
guessing that prices generally are due for 
a gain of from 6 to 11 per cent if all but 
farm prices are frozen near current levels. 

Rents are scheduled for control. Mr. 
Henderson is authorized to recommend 
rent scales for defense areas, and, if they 
are not acted upon within 60 days, to is- 
sue his own orders. Charges prevailing 
April 1, 1941, constitute the general ceil- 
ing for rents. With controls in effect at 
defense sites and with population shifting 
from other areas, indications are that rent 
will not be the factor in the high cost 
of living that prevailed in the last war. 

Pressure for wage increases is ex- 
pected to resume as prices rise. If success- 
ful, this will add to costs and may result 
in still higher prices. Organized labor, how- 
ever, wants a larger slice of the national 
income and advocates price controls with 
fatter pay checks. Present indications are 
that, with taxes increasing and _ profits 
threatened by ceilings, employers will re- 
sist wage demands with more intensity. 
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Cash Circulation at Peak: 


Where Are the Dollars? 


Record Volume of $11,160,000,000 Is Attributed to 
Business Upturn, Hoarding, Government Payments 


Federal economists study 
causes of expansion for 
possible corrective action 


At the bank teller’s window, the morn- 
ing after the Pearl Harbor raid, the house- 
wife was not alone. Many another man 
and woman had the same idea. They had 
heard the radio and read the newspapers 
and they were getting ready for something 
they feared. 

Just what it was, they did not know. 
Maybe, now that war had come, the Gov- 
ernment would close the banks. Maybe it 
would make them buy bonds, whether 
they wanted to or not. Or, maybe it would 
be something else. 

Anyhow, they wanted—and got—cash. 
Somehow, to their eyes, money in the 
hand looked better than figures in a bank- 
book. 

There was no semblance of a run, but 
cash by the tens of millions went from 
bank vaults into hoarders’ caches. The 
quiet withdrawals were heavy. When the 
month ended, the Treasury at Washington 
totaled up the figures. 

Money in circulation had increased by 
$521,000,000 in December. It was an all- 
time record. On the last day of the year, 
the stupendous total of $11,160,000,000 in 
currency was in the public’s hands, an 
average of $83.38 for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 

A month earlier, the average had been 
$79.56. A year earlier, the total had been 
$8,732,000,000, and the average, $65.86. 
In 1941, money in circulation had risen 
nearly $2,500.000,000; for every $100 in 
the public’s hands at the year’s beginning, 
there was approximately $128 at its close. 

Why? What had caused the phenom- 
enal rise? And where has the money gone? 

Treasury experts were puzzled. So were 
those of the Federal Reserve Board. The 
Board’s staff of crack economists headed 
by E. A. Goldenweiser had been watching 
the rising tide for more than a year. Now 
they began to take stock of their observa- 
tions and to analyze the factors contribut- 
ing to the big increase. 

Not hoarding alone, they decided—al- 
though hoarding was ‘reckoned high in the 
listing—had caused the rise. 
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What, then? They looked at the record. 
For 20 years money in circulation had been 
rising; slowly at first, then with a torrent’s 
vigor. They saw the totals: 


Se | Re enaenenrrrer $11,160,480,896 
PHOT. BD, DOG o. cccsicccscsevecccssecs 10,639 588,759 
OL. Sanne 8,732,229 ,069 
Big, Be iicsiencenircsinnsionsi 5,698,214,612 
Miareth Bi, BOE 7 cncccccncecssseree 4,172,945,914 
re. | Sena 3,459,434,174 
; Se Pe __ SeRen anne eae 816,266,721 


In 21 years, the volume had doubled. 
Nearly half of the increase had occurred 
within the single year, 1941. With the pic- 
ture clearly in mind, they went to look for 
reasons. They searched the statisical lore 
of 21 years’ business history. Here, in the 
order of importance, are the causes they 
found: 

Increased volume of business. Always 
has money in circulation risen with mount- 
ing production. Output, business activity 
now are at the highest levels in history. 
Much ready cash is needed; the rise is 
progressive in ratio. Prime reason, account- 
ing for perhaps the bulk of the increase, 
lies here. 

Service charges by banks. Money has 
been cheap; banks have been compelled 





E. A. GOLDENWEISER 
. it was more than hoarding 


to seek 


new 


sources 


of income 


Service 


charges, especially on small accounts, noy 
are general. These have discouraged small 
depositors. Cash is kept at home, ag q 
consequence, rather than in the bank, 
Hoarding. This practice, universally 
called senseless by the experts, is the out. 
growth, they are inclined to believe, of 
several kinds of fear. First, is a fear of 
“something” that may happen which the 
define. Then 


hoarders 
comes 


fear 


themselves can’t 
of enforced 


investment in 


Government bonds, of a Government tax 
on bank accounts, of another bank holi- 
day. Hoarders don’t realize, apparently, 
that the Government which could impos 
these penalties also controls the value of 
their hoardings. They disregard the loss 
of interest and the safety of putting their 
hoardings in Government bonds. 


Low interest on savings. Savings banks 


in the era of cheap money have steadily 
lowered interest rates paid to savers. Rates 
now are so low, economists believe they no 
longer offer strong incentive, aside from 
the safety factor, to keep money this. way. 


Government cash payments. Work re- 


lief, youth relief, other Government pay 
rolls have distributed huge outlays in 
cash over the last few years, contributing 
greatly to the total money in circulation. 


Smaller number of banks. Many banks 


have closed in small centers over the past 
decade, necessitating or making more con- 
venient the use of cash in such localities. 

Such are held to be the prime factors. 
There are others of lesser rank. But what- 
ever the causes, the volume of money in 
a bulk that 
causes much interest in the Government’s 
high councils of finance. If it continues to 
rise, some corrective action may be con- 
sidered. What sort of action? Nobody yet 
has the answer. 

Meanwhile, the economists ponder an- 


circulation 


other interesting development. It 


has 


grown to 


con- 


cerns the denominations of the bills now 
in circulation. As of November 30, latest 


breakdown, 


about 


three-fourths 


of the 


money outstanding, or $7,769,000,000, was 
in the form of coin and bills of $20 or 
$2.874,000,000 
Here are the 


less. 


But there 


also was 


outstanding in large bills. 
Board’s totals for the big denominations: 


In 
In 
In 
In 
In 
In 


$50 bills 


$5,000 bills 


BIO BOO Tee i ciiciccscccccccecess 
Unassorted...... 


674,000,000 
1,343,000,000 
248,000,000 
538,000,000 
24,000,000 
+7,000,000 
4,000,000 


Why all the big bills? Many, of course, 


lie in bank vaults. But not all; and at the 
moment interest is high in the whereabouts 
of the others. When they are located, evel 
approximately, the picture will be clearer. 
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further coordination of 
war effort through new 
allied supply boards 


The “splendid, large baby boy” of James 
Roosevelt’s diary for the year 1882 was in 
high spirits, American troops and planes 
and ships were getting set for action in 
many places. The Latin-American con- 
ference had ended on a note of harmony. 
Congress was hurrying legislation to press 
the war at home and abroad. In the White 
House, James Roosevelt’s onetime “baby 
boy” could almost feel the surge of a land 
in action. 

The view President Roosevelt caught 
yas not just one of rosy, towering peaks, 





THE PRESIDENT 
Miss Keller’s hands found a face... 


IN 1933 


il bright with victory. Deep valleys of 
discouragement, ominous shadows of ill 
portent lay there, too. A slight shift in the 
pont of view could change the picture 
fom one with smudgy streaks to one of 
il victory or deep despair. 

American troops had arrived in Ireland. 
They had eluded Axis submarines to get 
there. But the submarines were hovering 
just off shore in the Atlantic, had even 
penetrated into the waters of the Gulf 
if Mexico. They lurked along the routes 
‘American tankers to the Eastern Sea- 
ward. They were claiming a heavy toll in 
il and lives in spite of the Navy’s never- 
ending hunt for them. 

_ Air reinforcements were arriving in the 
Southwest Pacific area of ABDA, which 
8 Mr. Roosevelt’s name for the American- 
british-Dutch-Australian territory there. 
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HELEN KELLER‘S 


INTERVIEW 


But the Japanese were moving ever closer 
to Singapore. They were still battering 
General Douglas MacArthur’s men in the 
Philippines. Just before his own 60th birth- 
day, the President sent the General a mes- 
sage of glowing praise and congratulation 
on his 62nd birthday. The General was 
winning all the adjectives in the dictionary 
for his tough defense. From the battlefield, 
he sent a message to Mr. Roosevelt on the 
President’s birthday that his “smoke-be- 
grimed men covered with the marks of 
battle . . . pray reverently that God may 
bless immeasureably the President of the 
United States.” 

Congress was pushing through war legis- 
lation at what, for Congress, was a tear- 
ing rate of speed. But some members were 
grumbling- that the Pearl Harbor report 
had shown something was wrong with the 
nation’s military system, not just a few 
men in the system. (See page 14.) Mr. 
Roosevelt let the report speak for itself. 
But he did order into effect plans for uni- 
fying the command of joint Army-Navy 
forces engaged in common tasks in the 
six or eight or ten areas of the world 
where U.S. has expeditions. (See page 11.) 

A price-control bill had got through 
Congress. It was not exactly what Mr. 
Roosevelt wanted. But he found so much 
good in it that he signed it and told a press 
conference he would ask for changes as a 
vigorous enforcement demonstrated they 
were needed. Who would administer it? 
The President turned and smiled upon 
Leon Henderson, seated close by. “Ecce 
homo,” (behold the man), Mr. Roose- 
velt said. But Senators like John Bank- 
head of Alabama would prefer some other 
homo. They have indicated they will 
fight confirmation of Mr. Henderson. Mr. 





QUICKENING PACE ON ALL FRONTS 


White House Moves for Action Abroad, Price Control at. Home 


Roosevelt still doesn’t like the section of 
the price-control measure that would per- 
mit farm prices to rise to 110 per cent of 
parity. This and other fights are brewing. 
To bolster up sections of the price-con- 
trol law, Mr. Roosevelt may have to draw 
upon some of the other powers that have 
been bestowed upon him. And he says 
some of these powers may be needed to get 
rid of some of the “parasites” in Wash- 
ington whose living space is needed for war 
workers. He suggested to reporters that 
the newspapers in the Capital headline the 
question: “Are you a_ parasite?” Mr. 
Roosevelt said he was referring chiefly to 
those with big homes who live in Washing- 
ton because they like the social life. 
Important in the over-all picture was 
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THE PRESIDENT IN 1942 
... full of more than can be expressed 


Mr. Roosevelt’s creation of Combined 
Boards on Raw Materials, Munitions As- 
signments and Shipping Adjustment. 
Great Britain and the United States will 
have members. They will co-operate with 
Russia, China, Netherland Indies and oth- 
er United Nations. 

Problems like these had put the lines 
in the face that the blind Helen Keller 
“saw” with her fingers. But the President 
was not too busy for the Cuff Links Club 
meeting. He shucked off his problems on 
the night of his birthday. It was the an- 
nual gathering of the small group of hard- 
boiled realists who wear the gold cuff links 
he gave them. This has been his favorite 
birthday celebration since 1920 when most 
of the club members traveled as newspa- 
permen with him on his losing tour. as 
Democratic candidate for Vice President. 
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Labor Shortage 
Ahead as War 
Industry Grows 


Right now war is causing unemploy- 
ment. Men are being laid off while plants 
are retooled for war production. In a few 
months, as the Pictogram shows, the real 
problem will be to find men and women tc 
fill all necessary jobs. Here is the picture: 

Today there are 51,500,000 persons 
working—2,100,000 in the Army and 
Navy, 5,000,000 in war industries, 44,400,- 
000 in civilian industries. 

Next year there will be 55,400,000 per- 
sons working, almost 4,000,000 more than 
are working now. But next year the armed 
forces will be using 5,000,000 men, and the 
war industries 18,000,000. This will leave 
only 32,400,000 for civilian pursuits. 

In two years the war effort will require 
a still larger portion of the working force. 
Then there will be 58,400,000 men and 
women at work, almost 7,000,000 more 
than are working now. But Army and 
Navy will be using 10,000,000 men; war 
industries approximately 25,000,000. Civil- 
ian industries will be reduced to 23,400,000 
—45 per cent less than the labor force now 
at work filling civilian needs. 

This means 4,000,000 new jobs to be 
filled by next year, 7,000,000 new jobs by 
the end of 1943. 

Some of these new workers will come 
from among the unemployed. Official esti- 
mates place the unemployed reserve just 
under 3,000,000. Another half-million-man 
expansion in the working force will result 
from the tendency of young men to leave 
school sooner and old men to work longer 
than they would in peace-time. 

One potential source of new man power 
is the surplus farm population of the 
South and Southwest—the Okies, the 
Arkies, the hillbillies and the sharecrop- 
pers—who may be moved and put to 
work. Another source is the handicapped 
men who can be trained for special tasks. 

But women form the largest single res- 
ervoir of potential workers. Government 
estimates of the number of women who 
can be drawn into the working force vary 
from 5,000,000 to 11,000,000. 

But to utilize these new sources of man 
power, some basic readjustments will be 
required. 

Employers will have to relax physical 
standards, age standards. Prohibitions 
against hiring Negroes or other racial or 
nationality groups will have to be re- 
moved. Women will have to be taken into 
jobs where men always have been used. 
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“‘In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
a ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
wine tial that public opinion should be enlightened’ 
——$—— x 
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je REMEMBER THE LESSONS OF PEARL HARBOR 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Three thousand American soldiers and sailors were 
sacrificed at Pearl Harbor. Who was to blame? 

The Roberts report tells only one part of the story. 
It is a masterful recital of certain basic facts, but it 
does not fix all the responsibility where it belongs. 

The responsibility for the Pearl Harbor disaster 
rests not merely on the local commanders at Hawaii, 
but on the President of the United States, the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions and the Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
as well as on the Military and Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees of both the House and the Senate. 

The Executive is responsible for the failure to co- 
ordinate the defense operations, and the chief staff of- 
ficers in Washington are responsible for failing to 
check through and see that the local commanders at 
Hawaii were taking the necessary defense precau- 
tions called for by the critical note sent by our Gov- 
ernment to the Japanese Government on November 
26th. 

The legislative branch is responsible for the failure 
to read and act upon the testimony given before its 
own committees by naval experts concerning the neg- 
lect of our defenses in the Pacific, the lack of a suitable 
strategy with respect to the dispersal of the fleet, and 
the inefficient organization of the Navy and War De- 
partments due to statutory restrictions and functional 
disunity. 

No congressional autopsies are necessary, no ex- 
tended court martial proceedings are of value now. 
What we need is action on the facts we already know. 
The problem now is to apply the lessons of Pearl 
Harbor and to put them into effect at the earliest 
possible moment. 


LACK OF PLANES President Roosevelt has had for 
AND MEN TO BACK eight years a substantial major- 
FOREIGN POLICY _ ity in both houses of Congress. 

He has laid down the principles 
of a constructive foreign policy that has been vindi- 
cated by events. He has insisted that America right- 
fully play her part in establishing the peace of the 
world. But Mr. Roosevelt for eight years did not dis- 
play a sufficiently aggressive leadership in seeing to it 
that his foreign policy was properly implemented by 
the weapons and materials and personnel needed to 
back up such a firm demand as was sent to the Japan- 
ese Government on November 26th—namely, to haul 


down its flag in China and bow to its enemies after fp 
years of war. 

In the eleven days that elapsed between Novemby 
26th and December 7th much might have been aq 
complished but for the negligence and sins of omissiogieg 
at Washington. For one thing, a diplomatic note df, 
such epochal importance, involving such a blunt 4 
mand upon a first-class naval power, could co 
ceivably have dangerous repercussions and, assum 
ing that the note was deserved at that point in th 
negotiations, it still does not seem right that th 
American people and the American Congress shoul 
not have been told of the contents of that note till afte 
the Pearl Harbor tragedy. Not even the chairman of 
the members of the Senate Foreign Relations Come; 
mittee knew of the momentous step till they rea 
about it in the newspapers on December 7th. 


BUSINESS ABILITY Wouldn’t the American navs 
WOULD HAVE MET and military officers at Hawai 
CRISIS PROMPTLY and Washington have bee 
aroused to the gravity of the sit 
uation if the note had been made public? Woulda 
the American people have realized the kind of a crisi 
we were in? Secret diplomacy has registered anothel 
blunder. American democracy was not given a chane 
to function. American public opinion was deprived 
essential truth. And we drifted into war through 
series of secret moves that gave only the Japanes 
militarists the advantage of the secrecy. 

Yet the failures at Washington go deeper than this 
They go to the root of executive management. In Mfgapj 
big business, certainly on no big railroad system nor! 
any enterprise with far-flung operations, would am 
executive at the home base deal as nonchalantly fe 
eleven days as our executive officials did with such 
critical situation as admittedly existed in the Pacifiq 
Someone should have checked and double checked 
see if messages to Hawaii were getting through ani 
were being understood. The overseas telephone was 4 
the elbow of our officers at Washington. 

But the President and his colleagues in the New De 
have scorned executive management for eight yee 
The effort to undermine confidence in business meth 
ods has been flagrant. Business men have been ft 
garded only as vultures who prey upon the public. Un 
less business men kow-towed to the New Deal the 
have been ostracized in high places in Washingto 
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ifter foulemagogic attacks on dollar-a-year men still con- 
we. And yet American business methods and Amer- 


rial function really contributed to the tragedy at 
atl Harbor. 
We need only to read the proceedings before Con- 


















nt in thiivice has been disregarded. There was, for instance, 
testimony of Admiral Joseph K. Taussig, one of 
ablest of our naval officers, who had served with 
Pacific Fleet. He boldly forecast early in 1940 the 


imiral Taussig was reprimanded. But Admiral Taus- 
‘swords cannot be erased from the record. He clear- 


ject her scouting fleet far beyond her battle fleet. 
dwe put our scouting fleet in the Philippines, Japan 
ett would have dared to venture so far from her 
“me base for fear of meeting a powerful fleet on the 
yhome from Hawaii. 


Likewise, Admiral Taussig un- 
covered the weaknesses not mere- 
PMRAL TAUSSIG ly in the organization of the 
United States Fleet but in the 
@ranization of the Navy Department itself. His state- 
fit is printed on page 261 of the Senate Naval Af- 
ould airs Committee proceedings on April 23, 1940: 

4 ‘Navy Regulations provide that the Chief of 
th such Naval Operations shall coordinate the work of the 
e Pacifil bureaus in certain respects, but nowhere either in 
hecked tay, regulation, or general order, is there any au- 
thority for the Chief of Naval Operations to exer- 
tse command or give orders to any of the bureau 
thiefs, Although he is charged with the operations 
“a0 the fleet, he has only such voice in the assign- 
ment of officers to the high command in the fleet, 
din the assignment of the personnel in general, 
may be permitted by the Chief of Bureau of 
Navigation. Likewise, he has only such voice in 
"spect to the material that goes into the fleet as 
may be permitted by the chiefs of the respective 


dl as frankness in dealing with the American people— 
pression of news was a contributing factor. 


bureaus concerned. To the writer such an organ- 

ization as outlined above seems neither logical nor 

suited for the administration of our Navy.” 

In the War Department, moreover, the chief of staff 
is both the administrative head of the Army and the 
chief of military operations in the field. This is a dual 
responsibility he should not retain. It is here that 
functions should be separated. Congress is responsible 
for such a loose setup. 


FRANK ADMISSION Congress may argue that these 
OF ERROR WOULD things are the business of the 
BOLSTER MORALE elected leader of the people to 

recommen4d, that it is the function 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy to 
coordinate or to inform Congress of what he needs. The 
contention has a certain validity. But it does not re- 
lieve the military and naval committees of both houses, 
as representatives of the American people, of their ob- 
ligation constantly to inquire into such operational 
defects and to correct them at once. 

The things wrong with our existing machinery of de- 
fense and offense are well known. The proceedings of 
Congressional committees are full of data. The time 
has come to act on that data—to remember the lessons 
of Pearl Harbor and not to be content to make a 
couple of officers at Hawaii the scapegoats for the neg- 
ligence by high officials in Washington itself. 

We need the confidence and enthusiasm of the 
American people to win this war. It is to be a long, 
hard war. We cannot fight it by allowing personal 
friendships or the intrigue of politics or pussy-footing 
tenderness about anyone’s sensibilities to interfere with 
the proper fulfillment of duty and responsibility by all 
concerned. 

The President would hearten the American people 
by a frank confession of mistakes made in connection 
with the Pearl Harbor tragedy. The British Prime 
Minister does not hesitate to acknowledge error—it is 
one of the main reasons for his remarkable prestige. 

Mr. Roosevelt is soon to make a fireside chat. It 
would be stimulating to the national morale if he re- 
cited the errors and told the American people the out- 
line of policies since adopted to correct such errors so 
that we can go forward to victory. For to err is human 
but to continue to err in the face of facts revealed is 
indefensible. It must never be said that the 3,000 boys 
who gave their lives at Pearl Harbor died in vain. 


























Press approval, but wide 
belief that Washington 
should share in blame 


The Roberts Committee’s report on the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbor is ap- 
praised by commenting newspapers as an 
able and straightforward accounting to 
the American people of a disaster that 
might have been prevented. Editors agree 
that the Army and Navy officers who were 
in command in Hawaii are rightly charged 
with dereliction of duty, but several con- 
tend that, in fixing the blame, a large 
measure of censure should be applied to 
the high command in Washington. 

“The report of the special presidential 
commission headed by Justice Roberts on 
the Pearl Harbor disaster is a remarkably 
candid, thorough and able document,” 
says the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), 
“but no American can read what it has 
to report without sickness of heart. Prior 
to the attack almost every military mis- 
take possible seems to have been made by 
those in immediate charge of the defense 
of Hawaii, while the evils of unlucky 
chance added to those of incompetence.” 

“Probably never in history has a nation 
at war permitted the shortcomings of any 
branch of the Government service fo be 
discussed so openly or so thoroughly,” 
observes the Columbus (O.) Evening Dis- 
patch (Ind.). “The report states the facts 
clearly with every appearance of fair and 
candid judgment,” declares the New York 
Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.). “To its gen- 
eral conclusion can take no excep- 
tion.” 

However, the Herald-Tribune qualifies 
its approval of the report, with this com- 
ment: “In accepting the central verdict of 
the board one cannot quite so readily agree 
to its complete exoneration of Washington. 
At Washington, there was a lack of imagi- 
nation as there scarcely would have been 
had a Churchill or a Theodore Roosevelt 
been in control of the services.” 


one 


Other editors share this view. The Chi- 
cago Tribune (Ind.) contends: “Washing- 
ton failed to make Kimmel and Short toe 
the line. It must be remembered that the 
commanding officers were handpicked in 
Washington. If they lacked imagination 
and the ability to read the lessons of the 
war in Europe, they shared their failing 
with the men who put them in command.” 

On the other hand, the Adrian (Mich.) 
Daily Telegram (Ind.) says of the report: 
“Tt absolves Washington of all blame. The 
case was bad enough; but it would have 
been vastly worse if the negligence and 
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OUT OF THE ASHES 


stupidity had been at the top. Washington 
saw the dangers clearly.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.) 
sees the failure of the two leaders in 
Hawaii to consult each other as their chief 
fault. The Detroit (Mich.) News (Ind.) 
says: “The report emphasizes sufficiently 
the reason why Kimmel and Short did not 
consult. This was the failure on the part 
of both to appreciate the possibility of just 
such a raid as occurred. The fundamental 
fault, therefore, would seem to lie in the 


precedent-grooved military mind which— 
as with the British at Crete and elsewhere 
—simply fails to take account of the im- 
possible.” 

Many editors agree that the surprise 
nature of the attack offered excuse for 
civilian, but not military, unpreparedness. 
The Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald Journal 
(Ind.) declares: “The question of what 
the rest of us thought is irrelevant—the 
rest of us were not responsible for Ameri- 
can lives and defenses at Hawaii.” 
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Pre and Con of National Issues 





Rio Conference 
As U.S. Victory: 
Editors’ Views 


Results of the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Rio de Janeiro are viewed by most 
of the commenting press as a triumph for 
American diplomacy. However a minority 
of the editors argue that, by holding out 
for a recommended rather than a manda- 
tory break between all South American 
nations and the Axis, Argentina and Chile 
marred a great accomplishment. 

That the cause of hemisphere solidarity 
has been advanced and the war effort of 
the United States measurably strengthened 
by the Rio agreement is generally accepted. 

“An achievement of the first magni- 
tude,” says the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal 
(Ind.) of signature of the pact recom- 
mending severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Axis by the twenty-one Ameri- 
can republics. “This is true,” adds the 
Journal, “even though the signatures of 
the Argentinian and Chilean governments 
were what might be termed conditional.” 

At the other end of the scale is the 
New Bedford (Mass.) Morning Mercury 
(Ind.), which refers to the failure of Ar- 
gentina and Chile to go the whole way as 
“a disappointing compromise,” and adds: 
‘United States diplomats put the best 
possible face on the situation.” Equally 
pessimistic is the St. Louis (Mo.) Star- 
Times (Ind.) which says: “The agreement 
of Rio de Janeiro falls so far short of what 
we had hoped for that it cannot correctly 
be called a victory. We did not achieve 
at Rio the hemisphere-wide co-operation 
which would present a solid American 
front to the Axis and lay the foundation 
for permanent unity on a broad social, 
economic and political plane.” 

Most of the other editors who view 
results of the conference as a compromise 
are more optimistic. “The customary dip- 
lomatic acceptance of half a loaf—but it 
was the better half,” comments the Ban- 
gor (Me.) Daily News (Ind.), “as much 
as any realistic student of affairs could 
have anticipated,” declares the Richmond 
(Va.) News Leader (Ind. Dem.). 

Most editors agree on the importance 
of the Rio conference. Some lay special 
stress on its war significance. “Solidarity 
of the Western Hemisphere may prove to 
be the decisive factor in the second World 
War,” the Long Beach (Calif.) Press Tele- 
gram (Rep.) declares. In the opinion of 
the Newburyport (Mass.) Daily News 
(Ind. Rep.) : “We accomplished some very 
valuable things in keeping these countries 
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away from our enemies. It would be disas- 
trous if Germany and Japan had some 
benevolent friends to the southward who 
would lend them air bases.” 

From the standpoint of hemisphere soli- 
darity, comments run from highly enthusi- 
astic to frankly skeptical. The New Haven 
(Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.) sees the 
conference as more than a victory for the 
United States. “In the larger sense,” says 
the Journal-Courier, “the victory is a vic- 
tory won by the Americas, by the con- 
ferring nations at a single intercontinental 
sweep. What the League of Nations was 
unable to do even with its formal organiza- 
tion, the American nations are doing—and 
doing in a voluntary, co-operative man- 
ner.” 

“In theory, it is a wonderful advance. 
How will it work in practice?” asks the 
Joplin (Mo.) Globe (Ind.), after observ- 
ing: “The people of the United States will 
consider the Good Neighbor policy has 
been well ratified and we will now settle 
back to watch the operation of the plan 





SOUTH AMERICA 


for the elimination of tariffs between the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Cleveland (0.) Plain Dealer (Ind. 
Dem.) sees the hesitancy of Argentina 
and Chile to sever diplomatic relations 
with the Axis as separate from the ques- 
tion of cutting economic ties. “Here there 
should be no trouble,” says the Plain 
Dealer, “because Uncle Sam, while the 
war is on, is holding the candy bag and 
his cousins will respectfully gather around 
to get a piece.” 

Benefits of hemisphere unity should not 
be expected to begin at once, the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star Chieftain (Ind.) cautions. 
“The United States has taken on the 
greatest task to bring about solidarity of 
the Western Hemisphere that has ever 
been undertaken in the world,” says the 
Star Chieftain. “But as a definite end to 
“Yankee imperialism’ which Latin America 
has complained about for a generation, the 
proposals made at the Pan-American con- 
ference are the real ‘blue chips’ which 
these countries have been waiting for.” 
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Should Congress Enact a General Sales Tax 
On Commodities to Help Meet Costs of War? , 


C. V. Sursa 


Muncie, Indiana; President, Muncie In- 
dustrial Co.; Chairman, Legislative Com- 
mittee, American Industrial Bankers As- 
sociation, 

answers: 

I believe I have finally come to the opin- 
ion that Congress should enact a general 
sales tax on essential commodities to sup- 
plement other taxes for the war emer- 
gency. One reason why I hesitate to de- 
clare myself for the general sales tax is 
that, once it is on the statute books, we 
shall never be rid of it again in war or 
peace. Nevertheless, it seems to me that a 
general sales tax would tap the purchas- 
ing power of more people, and more equi- 
tably, than any other method now in use. 


Noel Sargent 


New York City; Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 


answers: 

The Congress of American Industry last 
December took the position that to curb 
inflation Government should “raise a sub- 
stantial proportion of the cost of the de- 
fense program by widely spread taxation.” 
It was further stated, “The maximum 
number of citizens must contribute their 
fair share to the support of the Govern- 
ment. Over half of the national income 
now goes to those who are almost un- 
touched by direct taxation. As one means 
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and more on proposals for the 
enactment of a general sales tax 
on essential commodities as a 
means of supplementing Govern- 
ment receipts from other taxes. 
Because of the nationwide in- 





tax on essential commodities 
to supplement other taxes for 
the war emergency? 


Answers were printed in last week's 
issue. Others appear herewith. 








of reaching this income immediately, we 
recommend a federal sales tax payable up- 
on the last sale of all goods and commodi- 
ties produced for use or consumption.” 


Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins 


(Rep.), Ohio; Member, House Committee on 
Ways and Means, 
answers: 

Congress should enact a general sales 
tax only after it has exhausted every other 
reasonable source of taxes, and has can- 
vassed the possibilities of a manufacturers’ 
sales tax. 


John W. Hooper 


Brooklyn, N.Y.; Comptroller, American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co.; Chairman, Federal 
Taxation Committee, Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, 


answers: 

In my opinion, the situation clearly calls 
for the enactment of a retail sales tax by 
the current Congress to raise the deficiency 
in budgeted revenues. This is a tax on 
the ability of people to spend rather than 
to earn; is comparatively easy to collect; 
enables the taxpayer to meet the ex- 
traordinary situation more readily and less 
painfully by adjusting his buying habits; 
distributes the burden where it belongs, 
and preserves the incentive motive of the 
enterprise system from further strangula- 
tion. It is generally agreed, and this is of 
transcendent importance, that a retail sales 
tax would-be far less inflationary in its 
effect on wages and salaries than a with- 
holding tax. 

Government taxes, when levied on in- 
come, are ultimately found, in whole or in 
part, in the selling price of the consumer’s 
goods, unknown to the consumer, but cata- 


strophic in its effect on ultimate busi- 
ness recovery. 


M. L. Seidman 


New York City; Chairman, Taxation Com. 
mittee, Board of Trade of New York City, 


answers: 


Until the full revenue-producing possi- 
bilities of the income tax have been ex- 
hausted, no general sales tax should be en- 
acted. A federal sales tax can produce sub- 
stantial revenue, but it has some grossly 
objectionable features. The income tax, 
on the other hand, can be more readily 
adjusted to meet tax-paying ability. 

Can it also produce more revenue, espe- 
cially in the lower and middle brackets? 
Take the case of a married man with two 


(by telegraph) 
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M. L. SEIDMAN 
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public hearings on the problem of States News asked authorities on 
raising an additional $7,000,- taxation the following question: 
000,000 in revenue in the next fis- _ ons 
‘ ; In your opinion, should Yor 
cal year, discussion centers more 
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dildren on an income of $2,000. Eng- 
nd collects $304. We collect nothing. On 
5,000, they collect $1,428 against our 
v2, On $10,000, they collect $4,044 

inst our $1,117, and even on incomes 
ss high as $50,000, they collect nearly 
twice as much as we do. 

Tax multiplicity should be avoided, and 
the income tax should be made the main- 
say for taxing individuals. 


livingston W. Houston 


Troy, N.Y.; President, The Ludlow Valve 
Manufacturing Co., Inc.; Past Chairman, 
Committee on Government Finance, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 


answers: 
Your question specifically mentions 
“gles tax on essential commodities.” I 


(by telegraph) 
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UVINGSTON W. HOUSTON 








im interpreting this to mean not only 
commodities in the usually accepted sense, 
but also manufactured items consumed by 
the public. 

I believe a general federal sales tax at 
imoderate rate would be the most equi- 
table and least harmful way to help finance 
utional defense. Considerable additional 
venue could be raised by such a sales tax 
mall items except food, shelter and in- 
surance. 

A general sales levy on consumption 
vild absorb inflationary purchasing pow- 
t,and would be paid only by those who 
gend for other than the bare necessities 
life. It is the easiest and fairest way of 
“curing the contribution to defense of the 
seat mass of our people receiving less than 
000 a year, but whose aggregate earn- 
tgs are at least 75 per cent of the total 
tational income. 

Sales taxation would be a great deal 
tier on the average family man in our 
iutories than such proposed levies as an 
idditional tax on his pay or the recent 
vithholding tax idea of the Treasury. 
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The Trane line of unit air 
conditioners includes a broad 
range of sizes and models for 
many purposes—comfort and 
process, heating and cooling. 





The sturdy, capable Trane 
Model ““N” Unit Heater will 
amply meet the requirements 
of any spot heating problem. 





This Wall Model Trane Con- 
vector with integral Free-Flo 
grille is one of the many types 
available for a multitude of 
room heating applications. 







- is the sailor who is not enjoying the 
advantages of the healthful comfort provided by 
Trane Heating, Cooling and Air Conditioning equip- 
ment. At the Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
alone—where the Navy trains over 12% of its en- 
listed personnel—Trane Unit Heaters and Steam 
Heating Specialties are widely used in barracks, 
classrooms and recreation buildings. 

And the number doesn’t begin to stop at Great 
Lakes. At Newport, San Diego, Quonset Point, Pen- 
sacola, Corpus Christi, Sand Point—at many of the 
great navy yards, stations and air bases which dot 
America’s shores, Trane products are keeping han- 
gars, hospitals and operating buildings comfortable. 
And even aboard naval vessels—from auxiliary craft 
to battleships—Trane Non-Ferrous Convectors, 
Steam Heating Specialties and Marine Coils (Venti- 
lation Heaters) are meeting heating requirements. 


In addition, Trane products are providing correct 
temperature and humidity conditions for bomb stor- 
age, motor testing, fuse loading, glue processing and 
many other special purposes. 

The multitude of applications which the all-impor- 
tant United States Navy has found for Trane prod- 
ucts places a dramatic emphasis on Trane Heating, 
Cooling and Air Conditioning for the war effort— 
military, naval and industrial. 


For assistance in the solution of your particular 
problem, consult your nearest Trane office. Through- 
out the forty-eight states Trane is on the job to 
serve you. 


THE TRAQE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, 


wisconsin 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
HEATING * COOLING * AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 
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Rise in Worker Disputes: Higher Living Costs 
And Production Speed-Ups as the Chief Causes 


A boiling pot. On the surface, all is peaceful between 

management and the labor unions. No 
big strike has broken the peace pledged by both sides after 
Pearl Harbor. The few strikes that have occurred have been 
small, and those have been quickly adjusted. But, under- 
neath, trouble is brewing. 


EVIDENCE: The best official barometer of labor trouble is the 
weekly report of the U.S. Conciliation Service. Last week 
that agency was carrying its heaviest case load in history 
—733 cases. This means 733 current disputes between 
labor unions and employers. New disputes are being re- 
ported at an accelerated rate—last week’s 163 was the 
highest on record. 


ANALYSIS: Officials had been prepared for an increase in 
disputes that require federal attention, now that strikes 
and lockouts are forbidden. But there was no expectation 
that the number would mount so high or so rapidly. 
January normally is one of the more peaceful months for 
labor relations. Snow and cold weather dampen enthusi- 
asm for mass meetings, prevent oratory at plant gates 
and keep union officials close to their offices. This January 
the number of disputes reported to the Conciliation Serv- 
ice is just twice the normal average. Now officials are 
busy attempting to analyze the reasons for all these 
disputes. Here are some of their conclusions: 


WAGES: In the first half of 1941, earnings of employes rose 
sharply—about 15 per cent—while living costs went up 
less than 4 per cent. This gave workers command over 27 
per cent more goods and services than before the out- 
break of war in September, 1939. But, since last June, the 
workers have begun to lose some of that advantage. The 
rise in actual earnings has been comparatively small— 





less than 3 per cent, while the cost of living has risen 


almost 6 per cent. 


GRIEVANCES: Pressure for more and more war materials has 
meant a general speed-up in production operations in all 
war industries. It has meant a constantly expanding work- 
ing force—green supervisors as well as green employes. 
New foremen and new employes have difficulties in ad- 
justing to one another as well as to their jobs. Wage rates 





Federal Security Agency 


. . . greenness begets grievances 


fixed by union agreement or by tradition for peacetime 
operations frequently do not apply when a plant is 
changed over to war production. All these factors tend to 
create disputes between men and management. 


UNIONS: The drive for higher wages has been launched offi- 
cially by the CIO in just the same fashion it began a year 
ago—a decision by the CIO Executive Board which will 
be tried out first in the steel industry. Last year the ob- 
jective was 10 cents an hour. The result was successful 
enough to permit CIO President Philip Murray to report 
that his organizations had won wage increases amounting 
to some $1,250,000,000. This year the asking price is $1 a 
day. AFL and railroad unions followed along last year. 
They will have to do it again this year if the CIO drive 
gathers momentum. And this year, with the possibility of 
strike ruled out from the start, some officials believe that 
unionists will be less hesitant in pressing their demands, 
leaving it for the Government to decide the issues. 


CLOSED SHOP: Compulsory unionism, the issue in bitterest 
dispute last year, is the other major CIO objective this 
year. Whether the CIO unions succeed in winning the all- 
union shop or the compulsory. maintenance of union 
membership depends entirely upon the War Labor Board, 
which so far has not announced its policy. In one case 
already Settled before that Board, a CIO union waived its 
demand for a closed shop in exchange for a 12-cent-an- 
hour wage increase. 


EMPLOYERS: Some officials also ascribe the increase in dis- 
putes to refusal by a number of employers to settle with 
unions without taking their cases to the War Labor 
Board. According to this theory, the employers realize 
that the unions now are barred from striking and so re- 
fuse concessions on any union demands. 


CONCILIATION: Sitting on the lid in this situation is the 
U.S. Conciliation Service, now woefully undermanned. 
The Conciliation Service has 100 conciliators, each han- 
dling an average of seven disputes at once. In some cases 
the actual load for a conciliator is 18 active disputes. The 
Service now is preparing to expand, but experienced con- 
ciliators are scarce. 


WAR LABOR BOARD: Final responsibility for maintaining 
the labor peace rests with the War Labor Board, and that 
agency is just opening for business. To succeed, the Board 
will have to operate at a much faster pace than its prede- 
cessor—the Defense Mediation Board. The old Mediation 
Board settled only 92 cases in its nine months’ existence. 
Already the new Board has 40 cases on its docket. 


Workweek. The Federal Government, through Labor See- 

retary Perkins, has stamped its approval on a 
six-day, 48-hour week for the “grim period of adjustment” to 
war. The Labor Secretary announced a policy, approved by 
War and Navy Departments as well, for relaxation of State 
labor laws and regulations. In Congress next day Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Kansas, introduced a bill to increase from 
40 to 48 hours the workweek that can be paid for at straight 
time under the Wage and Hour Law. That law now requires 
payment of time and one-half for all hours worked over 40. 
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Unions’ Greater Voice 
in Civilian Defense 


Labor unions finally have succeeded in 
their drive for formal recognition in the 
civilian defense organization. One result 
may be substantial overhauling, not only 
; of State and local de- 
fense committees, but 
also of plans for pro- 
tection of industrial 
plants. 

A program for com- 
plete collaboration 
between the Office of 
Civilian Defense and 
the labor unions was 
drawn up at a meet- 
ing attended by 37 national union repre- 
sentatives. An outline of the program: 

Extension of State and local defense 
councils to include as union represent- 
atives persons recommended by the unions. 

Organization of defense committees 
within the unions to provide information 
and recommend policies to their represent- 
atives on the councils. 

Suggestion by OCD 
to its councils of “the 
importance of secur- 
ing the co-operation 
of labor and employ- 
er groups in develop- 
ing a joint program 
for protection of in- 
dustrial plants and 
its administration.” 

Union support of joint labor-management 
co-operation on a local and plant basis. 


he 


—Wide World 
JOHN BROPHY 





—Harris & Ewing 
D. B. ROBERTSON 


The seeking of information by unions 
concerning community problems affecting 
standards of living, standards of work, 
and community services and reference of 
such information to the OCD. 

Efforts by the OCD through its coun- 
cils to seek “effective use of all local re- 
sources to meet these 
problems.” 

And, finally, accept- 
ance by unions of ac- 
tive responsibility for 
interpreting and sup- 
porting programs di- 
rected to meet the 
community problems 
arising from the im- 
pact of the war pro- 
gram as it affects these communities. 

To supervise this co-operative program, 
a Labor Advisory Committee has been es- 
tablished within the OCD, composed of 
Robert Watt, representing the AFL, John 
Brophy, representing the CIO, and D. B. 
Robertson, of the railroad unions. 





te 
—Wide World 
ROBERT WATT 


AFL's Stand on Labor Truce 





“A 





The AFL now is carefully establishing 
its view that the joint AFL-CIO commit- 
tee named to meet with President Roose- 
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velt is not to be a medium for peace nego- 
tiations between the two organizations; 
that it is not an alternative to John L. 
Lewis’ proposal for “accouplement” of the 
two organizations. 

The attitude of Federation leaders is 
that Mr. Roosevelt expects his “war labor 
cabinet” to consult with him “on all mat- 
ters concerning labor’s participation in the 
war.” His invitation to the two labor 
organizations to sit in on joint committee 
discussion at the White House does not 
carry even a suggestion that the purpose is 
labor peace or truce. 

Anyway, the AFL adds, its members on 
the joint committee are not authorized 
to talk peace with the CIO. 

Finally, the AFL asserts that it is ab- 
surd to think the labor committee would 
have “the temerity to take up with the 
President of the United States, the busiest 
man in the world, quarrels or disputes be- 
tween AFL and CIO unions.” The AFL 
still hopes to settle its disputes with the 
CIO—but outside the White House. The 
Federation’s contention is that rejection 
by the CIO of immediate resumption of 
negotiations makes actual peace impossi- 
ble for the time being. 


Strikes 
Twelve strikes, involving more than 
1,900 employes, were reported last week. 


The totals: 

6 ClO strikes involving more 
than 1,600 employes. 

5 AFL strikes involving more 
than 300 employes. 

1 Independent union strike in- 
volving an undetermined 
number of employes. 


In the list below, the figures in paren- 
theses are the approximate number of em- 
ployes involved in each strike. 


INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
——— Aircraft Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Universal Products Co., Dearborn, Mich. 
(450) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Royal Coat Manufacturing Co., Boston, 
Mass. (75) 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS: 
St. Louis Auto Parts & Salvage Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (18) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. (450) 
Union Manufacturing Co., Union Point, 
Ga. (600) 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BuILpInG TRADES: 
Collins Brothers Contractors, 
nooga, Tenn. 
Edwin F. Guth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Pontiac Motor Co., Pontiac, Mich. 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Spicer Manufacturing Co., Toledo, O. 
TEAMSTERS: 
Herrin Motor Freight Lines, 
Rock, Ark. (300) 


INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 


Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, Wash.— 
United Brotherhood of Welders. 


Chatta- 
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lo Spud 
VICTORY 


Industry's place in this war is 


clear. It is the all-important job 
of speeding full-time production 
of vital war materials and equip- 
ment. It is 
tunity to speed victory. 

In the territory served by the 
Norfolk and Western Railway — 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and 
Kentucky — there is a wealth of 
basic plentiful 
native labor, an abundance of 
highest quality bituminous coal 
for the generation of power and 
the making of essential by-prod- 


industry’s oppor- 


raw materials, 


ucts; plenty of water, an equable 
climate, and adequate, efficient 
railway transportation, plus un- 
excelled ocean terminal fac’lities 
at the ice-free Port of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

And in Norfolk and Western 
territory there is plenty of room 
to grow... 
dustries needed to produce more 
planes, tanks, guns and other 
implements of war. 


- room for more in- 


The Norfolk and Western’s 
Industrial and Agricultural 
Department at Roanoke, Va., 
has had years of experience in 
successful plant location. It 
is a reliable source of accurate 
facts concerning raw materi- 
als, available plant sites and 
other pertinent data on in- 
dustrial development. Callor 
write today. All requests 


are treated with the utmost 
confidence. 
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U.S. FIGHTER 


(Here each week appears a new kind of war cy, 
respondence—a special report on the battle of pi 
duction. The story of how American industry is pry 
viding planes, tanks, guns and ships in a rising 
flood is the story of how the war is to be won 


PLANES 


MEET TEST OF COMBAT | 


How Makers are Filling Army, Navy Demands for Quality and Quantity 


Improvement of earlier 
models as result of 
lessons learned in war 


V-Fighter Planes 


American fighter planes now are serv- 
ing on all the world’s major battlefronts. 
Over Far Eastern jungles they are proving 
more than a match for Japanese bombers 
and pursuits; over African desert, Russian 
steppes and the English Channel they have 
met and stood up to Germany’s best. 

This is the answer of American manu- 
facturers and military chiefs to criticism 
of U.S. airplanes expressed by the Senate’s 
Truman Committee. Lieut. Gen. H. H. 
Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, 
summarizes the Army’s opinion of its air 
fighter: “We are now getting both quality 
and quantity. I do not think we will need 
to apologize to anybody in the world for 
the type of airplanes we are producing.” 

General Arnold’s statement was part of 
his testimony before a congressional com- 
mittee on the $12,000,000,000 appropria- 
tion for the Army Air Corps. It underlines 
the fact that U.S. planes already in action 
are proving themselves first-line materiel; 
that still better ships are out of the plan- 
ning stage and on factory floors. 

Those floors are crowded today with 
fighters in the making. In the months 
ahead the work lines will be lengthened, 
new ones added, automobile lines shifted 
from cars to planes. Every capacity will 
have to be extended to meet the pursuit- 
ship program in the President’s demand for 
45,000 combat airplanes in 1942. 

Army fighters. While the new capacity 
is being built, planes will be rolling out in 
ever-growing numbers. Here are the main 
types of Army fighters—pursuits and -in- 
terceptors—now in the factories; their rec- 
ord in performance and production. 

Curtiss P-40. This is the American pur- 
suit that has borne the brunt of actual 
war operations so far. A small force of 
P-40s has been a mainstay for General 
Douglas MacArthur’s beleaguered army in 
the Philippines; has knocked down 38 
Japanese planes in the first seven weeks 
of the war, operating nearly always 
against far superior forces. 
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OVER JUNGLE, STEPPE, DESERT, CHANNEL 


These American fighter planes are in action on every battlefront. High-altitude fighters, they blast 



















—Rudy Arnold 


out of the sky record numbers of enemy bombers. From top to bottom: The Lockheed P-38, the to th 
Bell P-39 Airacobra, the Curtiss P-40 and the Republic P-43. Call 


American experience with the P-40 is in 
line with British experience. Planes of 
series B, and C, called the Tomahawk, 
have been sent to the British in large 
quantities. Adopted by them as standard 
equipment in the Middle East, Toma- 
hawks have rolled up impressive scores 
against German and Italian opponents. A 
later series, dubbed the Kittyhawk, is re- 
ported by the British to be superior to the 
German Messerschmitt 109-F, a_ late- 
model Nazi front-line fighter. 

The P-40s on the fighting fronts have 


heavy machine guns, armor-plated cock Cor 
pits, self-sealing fuel tanks. Powered with} T 
a stepped-up Allison liquid-cooled engine, j Arm 
these planes and their engines have stood this 
the gaff of war operations under the} avia 
worst flying conditions. be. 

To build P-40s, the Curtiss-Wright Air f proc 
plane Division of Curtiss-Wright Corp. set f * 
up a huge new plant near the original one J side 
in New York. Ten months after ground T 
was broken for the building, the 2,000th F Ligl 
P-40 rolled out its doors. ; to | 

Bell Airacobra: This is the Army 
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famous P-39, described by ranking U.S. 
oficers as the finest middle-altitude fighter 
in the world. The British already are get- 
ting P-39s, want as mariy more as they 
can have. 

The P-39 carries more than three-fourths 
of a ton of guns and ammunition. The 
gi-mm. cannon mounted in the nose can 
knock out the world’s largest bombers, is 
a powerful weapon against tanks. 

The Airacobra already is one of the 
Army’s most important fighters, and is 
due to play a still larger role in the future. 
This means the Bell Aircraft Corp. must 
further step up production at its two plants 
located near each other in Western New 
York. By last November, they had in- 
creased production 700 per cent over the 
rate achieved in the first half of 1940. 

Today’s Airacobras illustrate how im- 
provements are made between the first 
few production models—frequently mis- 
taken by critics as the end product—and 
the final model on which large-scale out- 
put is frozen. The original Airacobra came 
out in 1939. It was pared down in outline 
to cut 50 per cent off the “drag” and in- 
crease speed by 50 miles an hour. Four 
guns, 500 pounds of armor plate were added. 

Republic Thunderbolt: Designated the 
p-47, the Thunderbolt is the Army’s new- 
est, fastest fighter-interceptor. A tremen- 
dous package of power, the P-47 boasts the 
world’s most powerful engine on a pursuit 
ship—a 2,000-horsepower Pratt and Whit- 
ney radial air-cooled. Believed able to out- 
fy and outfight any other known ship, 
the Thunderbolt carries enough guns to 
generate at top firing speed an impact 
equal to the force of a five-ton truck hit- 
ting a brick wall at 60 miles an hour. 

The P-47 is built to take rough treat- 
ment. Long and chunky, it weighs 13,500 
pounds, measures 41 feet at the wing tips. 
It has done 680 miles an hour in a power- 
dive test, and has stood up under the 
terrific strain of the pullout without a 
whimper. 

A new plant has been erected by Re- 
public Aviation Corp. near its home site 
in Southern New York to produce the 
P47. Republic’s engineers designed this 
plant exclusively for the P-47, down to 
such details as the size of the storage bins, 
tailored to fit P-47 parts. At present, a 
great deal of the new plant area is devoted 
to the P-43, an earlier version of the P-47. 
Called the Lancer, this ship is the Army’s 
high-altitude fighter today, and the Air 
Corps wishes it had more of them. 

The Thunderbolt bulks large in the 
Amy’s plans for the future. Demand for 
this type may require licensing of other 
aviation firms to produce it. Subcontract- 
ing plays an important part in Republic’s 
production, parts for approximately 20 to 
*5 per cent of the plane coming from out- 
side sources. 

The Lockheed P-38: Nicknamed the 
lightning by the British, the P-38 is said 





to be the fastest military airplane in the 
world. Powered with two liquid-cooled en- 
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gines, it is being turned out by the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. in California. 

North American Mustang: This is an- 
other fighter powered with a liquid-cooled 
engine. Produced by North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., the Mustang is seeing service in 
Britain. 

Vultee Vanguard: The P-66 is in quan- 
tity production at the Vultee Aircraft, Inc. 
plant on the West Coast. These ships will 
be front-line fighters in the Far East. Their 
top speed is superior to any of Japan’s 
known types. 

Navy fighters. Offensive planes for the 
Navy must be specially built for ship- 
board use. The U.S. Navy is generally 
considered to have the best-developed 
shipboard fighters of any Navy. 

Grumman F-4-F: Outstanding Navy 
fighting plane today is this fast, high-alti- 
tude fighter. Named the Wildcat by the 
Navy, it proved itself in the heroic stand of 
the Marines at Wake Island. Four Wildcats 
returned to the air again and again in 
the face of overwhelming odds, downed 
Japanese opponents and even carried 
bombs enough to sink Japanese ships. 

The British have used the Grumman, 
called the Martlett by them, all over the 
world. It is produced by the Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. at its plant in 
Southern New York. Already in quantity 
output, Wildcats are wanted in still greater 
numbers, and some automotive units may 
be licensed to build them. 

Brewster F-2-A: Used by the U.S. Navy 


as a shipboard fighter, the F-2-A has 
achieved its greatest fame in a land version 
called the Buffalo. It is helping to defend 
Singapore today; has been used in large 
numbers by the Dutch East Indies Air 
Force in its successful attacks on the 
Japanese. Armed with four .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns, bullet-proof windshields, ar- 
mor-plated cockpit and self-sealing gas 
tanks, the Buffalo is termed “unbeatable 
for close-quarter combat” by veteran Eng- 
lish pilots in the Far East. ~ 

Brewster Aeronautical Corp. furnished 
the Buffalo from its plant in Southern 
New York. 

Vought-Sikorsky F-4-U: This is the over- 
water-fighting sister ship of the Army’s 
P-47. It is the Navy’s hardest-hitting, 
most powerful high-altitude interceptor; 
will be the spearhead of the Navy’s pro- 
gram in the future. 

Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. will produce the 
F-4-U in quantity at its plant in Con- 
necticut. As the program unfolds, other 
aircraft companies may be licensed to 
build it. In line with the parent company’s 
policies, much of the F-4-U already has 
been subcontracted. 

The record. Up to December 7, Army 
and Navy were dependent on reports from 
observers for judgment of their fighting 
planes. Now those planes are being fought 
by Americans. Their record so far indi- 
cates that this country can match the best 
the enemy has to offer. 
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“Well, that's done!" 


An expression: of heartfelt satisfac- 
tion often used by a man who has 
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12 Million Tons, and Going Strong 


Bethlehem Steel in 1941 made its all- 
time annual ingot production record 
of 12,155,476 net tons. This was 
nearly 1% million tons above the 
year before. 

Seeking ever-greater productivity, 
Bethlehem has built continuously 
even throughout the depression years, 
so that our steel capacity is five times 
what it was in the last World War. 

The continuous flood of Bethlehem 
Steel production is mounting rapidly 
higher. During 1941 we kept adding 


steel-making capacity to a total of 


800,000 tons, and production from 
this source will be realized increas- 
ingly during 1942. Further, existing 
facilities have been revamped and 


plant arrangements streamlined to 
produce more and ‘more tonnages. 

The steel industry has standardized 
on fewer kinds and sizes of steel, mak- 
ing for speedier production. 

Scientific progress has accelerated 
the flow. The new science of spectro- 
graphic analysis, for example, checks 
certain heats of steel in 10 minutes, as 
against 4 hours by old methods, again 
speeding production. 

New finishing facilities have been 
and are being built at top speed to 
increase the flow of steel forgings for 
airplane parts, armor-plate for battle- 
ships, ordnance, wire for balloon barri- 
ers, steel plates for tanks, and a myriad 
other steel products needed for victory. 


“Always more production” is our 
continuous purpose, realizing that 
the sooner America’s forces have 
superiority in equipment, the sooner 
will come the ultimate peace. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem; Pa 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Trend of Arnericam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. 


Unlimited power to requisition industry's plant and equipment now lies in 
the President's hands. There no longer is any questioning of Government power. 

But: These vast Government powers are to be used sparingly; are to serve as 
a club in the closet, as a warning to any industry that might want to resist. 

There is no present intent to force changes in management, to take over 
plants, to force many industries to give up their machines for war use. 

Emphasis is to be on co-operation. It is assumed that businessmen are as 
anxious as anybody else to have their sons adequately supplied with arms. 

New war powers will be administered by Donald Nelson, by Robert Patter- 
son, by James Forrestal. They all are reasonable. They're Republicans. One 
is a businessman, another a judge, the third a Wall Street financier. 

To be expected is some requisition of tools. Here and there management 
may be affected. But: Crackdowns will come only after severe provocation. Of- 
ficials want that known. They are not planning any crusade, or any wave of ex- 
periments. 














As head of the U.S. war production effort, Donald Nelson proposes..... 

1. To continue to call upon and to use dollar-a-year men. Senators promise 
not to interfere with that decision, not to frighten businessmen away. 

2. To try actively to find a means of saving much of small industry. 

3. To promote expansion of war plant and to give close attention to new 
methods of producing aluminum, magnesium and other needed materials. 











On the subject of dollar-a-year men in Washington..... 

Senate committee still insists that dollar-a-year men tend to be lobbyists. 
It doesn't see why a $75,000-a-year industrialist should not take an $8,000-a- 
year Government job when others are entering military service at much less. 

But: Nelson insists that industrialists have fixed obligations to meet; that 
they can't afford to give up their salaries to work in Washington; that with- 
out their services he is badly handicapped in doing his directing job. 





Future requirements for a dollar-a-year man will be..... 

First, unimpeachable integrity, outstanding business or technical ability. 

Second, qualifications that cannot be met on a regular salaried basis. 

Third, placement in a position where his decisions can't aid his company. 

Fourth, thorough investigation by FBI or other investigating agency. 

Those are Nelson's requirements. They received Senate committee approval. 
Actually: Nelson points out that 70 per cent of dollar-a-year men are operating 
men, not heads of companies; that 15 per cent are heads of companies and the 
other 15 per cent are professors and labor union leaders. 





On the subject of small industry, Nelson proposes..... 

In the matter of organization, to maintain the field offices already open, 
but to tie those offices more closely to the Army and Navy procurement offices. 

In the case of war production, to try to segregate plants in some indus- 
tries and to give war business to the big ones, centering civilian business in 
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AMERICAN TREND OF BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


the smaller concerns which are not able to handle big war material contracts. 
In the matter of machine tools, to go slowly in requisitioning from small 
firms, but to requisition if that's the only way to get needed tools. 
Donald Nelson is convinced, as are many Government officials, that vast 
arms demand is to force widespread subcontracting; is to ease the small-business 
problem. Z 





When it comes to developing domestic sources of’raw materialeeceee 

Congressmen are pressing for exploitation of all kinds of mineral deposits 
in their districts; are anxious to get various synthetic plants for their States, 

Nelson goes along on the need for finding substitutes for materials that 
might be shut off or slowed down by attempted blockade or conquest. 

For example: Congressmen are pushing use of alunite in making aluminum; are 
advocating new methods for making magnesium; are pressing for a subsidy to en- 
courage guayule rubber development; are after other projects. 











Effect of the new price-control law should not be discounted. 

Tendency has been to argue that this law will prove ineffective; that its 
failure to permit rigid ceilings on farm prices and wages would upset it. 

However: Price ceilings on industrial products can slow advances. And: Farm 
Secretary Wickard expects to hold corn, cotton and wheat prices in line by sale 
of Government-owned stocks at or below parity. 

Best estimate is that the general wholesale commodity index will rise no 
more than 15 per cent during 1942; that biggest rises will continue to show in 
farm products and foods. Retail prices may pull farther away from wholesale. 

In the longer view..... 

Trend of prices will be upward through the war period if the new law is the 
last word; if firm controls are kept off wages and farm prices. 

Wage demands will tend to restrict profits as businessmen find their prices 
Subject only to slow upward adjustment while wages tend to rise rapidly. 

Government will extend its grip in a vital field of economic control. 




















CIO advice to unions to demand wage increases should be taken seriously. 

This time: Demand is to be for a $l-a-day increase. It is being made now 
in steel and aluminum. It will be followed by similar demands in many industries. 

Labor view in England and U.S. is that war is a time to increase workers' 
share of the national income. British labor insists that it's willing to make 
any wartime sacrifice in living standards through rationing. But: It also in- 
sists that its proportionate cut in total income should rise. 

That's coming to be the U.S. labor viewpoint also. 








Idea of flat percentage limit on profits from war business is not making 
much headway either in Congress or at the Treasury. 

Instead: Planning appears now to center on the use of excess profits tax, 
on modification of this method of taxation to meet the issue that's arising. 

The Treasury, of course, is insisting that a single invested capital base 
for determining the excess profits credit would solve all problems. Congress 
leaders disagree and are urging a board that would deal with abnormal situations 
but would still leave an alternate average earnings or invested capital method. 

Only certainty is that profits will be taxed much more heavily. 











Ship sinkings off U.S. East Coast will mean: (1) a revived threat of oil ra- 
tioning as tankers suffer; (2) a heavier strain on inland transport as shippers 
seek to avoid the dangers of shipment by coastal vessels. 
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Closing Tax Law ‘Loopholes’: 
The Treasury’s Four Proposals 


To approximately 1,000,000 individuals, 
as the statisticians loosely count them, and 
to a relatively small number of corpora- 
tions will be assigned the unwelcome task 
of contributing $595,000,000 income tax 
money if Secretary Morgenthau sells Con- 
aress on the idea of closing what he calls 
“four loopholes” in existing statutes. 

This mammoth contribution would be 
in addition to the higher taxes expected 
of income taxpayers as a whole. The 
marked million would pay the generally 
higher taxes, of course; the $595,000,000 
would be a sort of super-levy, divided in- 
to four parts. At least many would so re- 
gard it, but the Treasury does not. Its 
view is that these taxpayers have long 





—Harris & Ewing 
HENRY EPSTEIN 
“Shocked amazement” 


enjoyed special privileges under the tax 
laws and that the time now has come to 
end those privileges. 
Here are Mr. Morgenthau’s proposals: 
Tax income received from interest 
payments by States and municipali- 
ties on their outstanding tax-exempt 
notes and bonds. There is outstanding 
slightly more than $20,000,000,000, 
face value, of such securities. Annual 
interest payments thereon aggregate 
more than $600,000,000. Were those 
payments taxed, the Treasury would 
benefit by an estimated $200,000,000 
a year. 
: Place individual income taxpayers 
in the nine community-property States 
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on the same footing as those in the 
other 39 States. In the nine States, 
husbands and wives may split joint 
income 50-50 and file separate tax re- 
turns, even though the entire amount 
may have been earned by either. Rub 
out the privilege, Mr. Morgenthau 
proposes, and thereby bring an addi- 
tional $55,000,000 a year into the 

Treasury. 

Require husbands and wives to file 
a single joint return covering income 
from investments—but not earned in- 
come—instead of the separate returns 
now allowed. This would produce 
$260,000,000. 

Reduce the 2714 per cent of gross 
income deductible as depletion by oil 
producers and fetch thereby $80,000,- 
000 more in taxes to the Treasury. 
Whether the Treasury head can _per- 

suade Congress to adopt this program in 
full is doubtful. The issues involved are 
not only economic, but are plated with 
politics. So far as can be determined now, 
however, chances are that Congress will 
decline to go along with his first proposal 
and will engage in lively debate over the 
other three. But as to those three, Mr. 
Morgenthau now seems to have the edge. 

All four proposals have stirred up hor- 
nets’ nests of criticism and opposition. 

All four proposals have White House 
approval. When the row quickens on Capi- 
tol Hill, the President probably will give 
them his timely and powerful support. 

Here, in detail, is the situation: 

Tax-exempt securities. Three-fourths 
of the outstanding $20,000,000,000 is in 
private hands, the remainder in govern- 
mental and other trust funds. Over the 
years, their issuance as tax-exempts has 
had the tacit acquiescence of the Federal 
Government. The tax-exempt contract, 
however, has been between the State or 
municipality, acting as issuer, and the pur- 
chaser. Mr. Morgenthau says no gover- 
nor or mayor has or has had any authority 
to bind the Federal Government. 

Certain officials think otherwise. Chair- 
man Marriner S. Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board on Jan. 13, 1942, said: “I 
do not see how taxation can be levied in 
good faith on the ‘tax-exempts’ already is- 
sued.” Henry Epstein, Solicitor General of 
New York and chairman of the Confer- 
ence on State Defense, on Jan. 26, 1942, 
expressed “shocked amazement” at the pro- 
posal. 

Aside from ethics, the effect of adopt- 
ing the proposal would be to lower the 
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Now that the family car must last 
for the duration, many a precaution 
is being taken to lengthen its life and 


usefulness. Note the anxious eye 
with which Mr. Average Driver sur- 
veys his jallopy as he gently climbs 
in and—oh, so easily, starts the mo- 
tor and brings her up to a steady 35! 


One thing sure—with even a little 
more care we’re going to discover 
how much better our cars are than 
we believed. 


So many other things have been 
made out of crude oil that rubber 
did not come as any great surprise. 
For 25 years chemists have been try- 
ing to manufacture rubber. 


With our entrance into the war, 
closing of the Pacific rubber trade 
route became a reality. The country 
was faced with the necessity of re- 
placing some 700,000 tons a year 
normally consumed. 


The ESSO Laboratories an- 
nounced the Buna rubbers, made 
from petroleum, early in 1940. Until 
the Japanese attack, 40,000 tons of 
Buna-S for tires was the goal in view 
for all the U. S. manufacturers. Now 
our sights have been lifted so much 
higher that we are talking a produc- 
tion figure of 400,000 tons. That 
means, first, expenditure of $400,- 
000,000 for plant and machinery. 


No one company could swing a 
job as big as this. The Government 
has drafted rubber companies and 
oil companies both, and all will work 
together, exchanging help and ex- 
perience to the end that a substantial 
quantity of artificial rubber may be 
coming off the production line before 
the last of the natural rubber in 
stock becomes exhausted. 


. . 7 


Practically all of the new syn- 
thetic product will come out of oil 
refineries. Soon your horseless car- 
riage may be powered, lubricated 
and re-tired by petroleum. 


If you have any constructive sug- 
gestions for car and tire conservation 
please send them to the STEERING 
COLUMN and we'll be glad to 
publish them. Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 




















From Middletown 





to the Brazilian 
Jungles 


MERICAN business can use the 


35 National City branch “embassies” 


Established 1812 


in Latin America and capitalize on a quarter century of 


“on the ground” experience. 


The inland manufacturer who had agreed to deliver 
mining machinery to the jungle section of Brazil has be- 
come one of our happiest clients. He needed intimate and 
detailed knowledge of local operating conditions and river 
transportation. Our staff in Rio, drawing on their “ around 


the corner” 


contacts, obtained accurate specifications, 
shipping instructions, credit data and a valuable practical 
guidance that enabled him to carry out his contract and 
created a new and active market. This is just one instance 


among thousands in the service folders of our customers. 


It has taken 27 years to accumulate a knowledge of the 
“know how” of doing business in Latin America. National 
City opened its first branch in Buenos Aires in 1914— 
other branches followed quickly. This pioneering has been 
done for American business, and you are invited to take 
advantage of the help we can give you. In Head Office a 
group of National City men who have been stationed at 
one time or another in all Latin-American countries are 


in daily contact with our men in the field. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET Branches throughout Greater NewYork 


LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 














ARGENTINA 


CANAL ZONE (Sub-branches) Puerto Rico 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 


important city of the world 
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present market value of the affected » 
curities, and, it is claimed, compel Staty 
and municipalities to pay higher inter 
on future borrowings. 

Community property. The nine Stats 
in which husbands and wives may fk 
separate returns on family income, eae 
accounting for half, are Arizona, C4. 
fornia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, Ne 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and Washing. 
ton. In the fiscal year 1941, individuak 
in those states paid an aggregate of $174. 
700,000 in federal income taxes. That wa 
one-eighth of the national total. 

Under Mr. Morgenthau’s calculations 
they would have paid $231,700,000 ha 
they been required to file returns on th 
same basis as taxpayers in the other 39 
States. The increase is nearly one-third 
Politically, those nine states have a strong 
collective voice in Congress. They con- 
tribute 87 members—69 Representatives 
and 18 Senators—out of 531. Most, if noi 
all, of that bloe are expected to fight th 
proposal. With allies whom they undoubt. 
edly can swing into line, they can offer stif 
opposition. But, in the end, they probably 
will be defeated. 

Mandatory joint returns for husbands 
and wives. This proposal was licked in the 
House Aug. 4, 1941, by a vote of 242 to 
160. The Ways and Means Committee 
had embodied it in the tax bill and was 
overridden. 

Under the big adverse majority, Secre. 
tary Morgenthau now sees a light. Guided 
by its rays, he has modified the original 
proposal. He would compel joint retum: 
for investment income only; earned income 
would not be affected. The working wive: 
still could file separate returns. 

Undoubtedly some of the opposition of 
last August has been overcome by this 
proposal. Moreover, the number of in- 
dividuals affected is relatively small. In 
1938 (latest figures available), only 57 
per cent of all individual returns would 
have been affected, some 351,000 all told 
Nearly one-third of these were from Cali- 
fornia and New York. 

The fight will be close, but many old 
members believe Mr. Morgenthau will win. 

Depletion allowance. The statutory 
allowance of 271% per cent has beea 
whittled down by successive Treasury reg- 
ulations, it is claimed by the proposal’ 
opponents, till it now may be 20, even 15 
per cent. Oil interests will fight. 

One Representative says: “In Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma, and other States, tens of 
thousands of wells are pumping less than 
a barrel of oil apiece a day. The preset 
depletion means the difference betweet 
red ink and black. With wartime needs 
calling for more oil, this is no time to make 
the change. If made, it means that thes 
little wells will be pulled, their equipment 
junked and sold and output will decline. 

What Congress will do, he says, is w 
predictable. Secretary Morgenthau maj 
win, but, if he does, he'll know he bas 
been in a fight. 
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Economic, Military Aid for Anti-Axis Nations .. . 
Sharing of Civilian Supplies With Good Neighbors 


Concrete results of the Pan-American conference at Rio 

de Janeiro are beginning to emerge. 
Behind the scenes, much work was done to tie the hemisphere 
into an anti-Axis unit and to lay foundations for postwar 
collaboration. Knots tied by war may prove almost impossi- 
ble to sever during peace. The longer war lasts, the tighter 
these knots will become. Examples are noted in over-all 
agreements to reduce trade barriers; U.S. purchasing con- 
tracts and agreements to supply neighbors with necessary 
materials. These now are being supplemented by individual 
bargains. 


BRAZIL: General agreements for joint hemisphere defense are 
bulwarked by special defense measures between this coun- 
try and Brazil, which is becoming South America’s lead- 
ing exponent of unity. Joint staffs are to be formed in 
Washington and prospects are that Brazil will tender the 
United States the same privileges given by Britain in the 
Caribbean or by Mexico. Benefits to Brazil will come 
from promises of U.S. protection in case of attack, in- 
creased industrialization, road and airport development 
and stepped-up production of war materials, such as rub- 
ber, fibers, oil-bearing nuts. 


CHILE: Closer ties with Chile are resulting from trade agree- 
ments. The Federal Loan Agency is arranging to Assure 
continued metal production by exclusive buying contracts. 
In exchange, Chile also is likely to get a quicker delivery 
of industrial goods and finished products. Fact that ne- 
gotiations are proceeding presages an early diplomatic 
break between Chile and the Axis. 


ARGENTINA: Alone of ABC powers, Argentina appears un- 
willing to break with Germany, Italy and Japan. This 
reluctance is partly explained by internal politics, partly 
by Axis influence, partly by continuing ties with Europe. 
Argentine trade with Spain, for example, has been sub- 
stantial in wheat, corn and cotton for the last year. In- 
creased internal industrialization, furthermore, is making 
Argentina less dependent on export markets. Much of 
the meat production is consumed internally. However, 
industrial expansion depends upon machinery imports 
from U.S. and this country is Argentina’s major outside 
buyer. Now, U.S. delegates are in no haste to conclude 
trade treaties until Argentina enters the hemisphere bloc. 


Trade opportunities already are increasing as a result of 

Pan-American policies. Agreements 
are being hastened with Mexico, Brazil, Uruguay, Bolivia, 
Colombia and Central America. 
arrangements usually provide for goods to flow through cus- 


Furthermore, commercial 


tomary channels and exporters may expect liberal considera- 
ton from Washington. 


EXPORTS: Exporters’ objections to Administrator Hender- 
son's price ceilings are being considered by the Co-ordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. Current maximums on 
steel are said to have frozen 100,000 tons ready for de- 
livery. Export agents and commission men complain 

that ceilings are too low to cover added export costs. 
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PRIORITIES: 


To care for Latin-American interests on the 
War Production Board, the Hemisphere Division of the 
Board of Economic Warfare is assigning staff members to 
WPB. This administrative step was taken to assure ful 
fillment of Under Secretary of State Welles’s promise to 
share civilian supplies equitably. A Colombian sugar mill 
has received an A-5 rating for equipment. High prefer- 
ences are indicated for exports of highway, railroad and 
mining equipment, industrial machinery and textiles. 


RAYON: Producers have been notified that Latin-American 


buyers are entitled to 4 per cent of U.S. rayon output. 
This amounts to approximately 13,000,000 tons. The al- 
lotment was made to supply countries formerly dependent 
upon Japan for viscose yarn and rayon cloth. Deliveries 
will keep alive growing textile mills in Brazil, Argentina, 
Mexico Chile. New markets for American 
plants are expected to be kept in the postwar era. 


and rayon 


i 

—Wide World 

BRAZIL‘'S SOLDIERS TAKE THE ANTI-AXIS ROAD 
. ++ man strategic defenses on Atlantic coast 


SILVER: New industrial uses for silver promise to ease 
problems faced by Treasury Secretary Morgenthau and 
by silver-producing countries, notably Mexico. Last year, 
U.S. arts and industries absorbed 80,000,000 ounces of 
silver, a 95 per cent increase over 1940. Increasing de- 

mands may enable the Treasury to buy less silver under 

monetary agreements. 


Oil companies may get an unexpected benefit from a new 

decision by the Mexican Supreme Court. 
This decision, involving a subsidiary of Cities Service Co., 
held that companies are entitled to payment for oil remain- 
i held the 
companies entitled to nothing for subsurface wealth, which is 


ing in expropriated properties. A former decision 


Indica- 
1.S. and Mexican experts will lave to consid- 


the principal bone of contention over settlements 
tions are that | 
er this new opinion in recommending payments. 
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They Sense Times’ Pulse 
Unhappy were sentimental Centaur Co. offi- 
cials to bid good-bye to spot where for years 
firm had made products now buy-words in 
millions of American homes. Explained live- 
wire management on move into new Rahway, 
New Jersey, plant “changing politico- 
economic currents dictated the move. In our 
view, New Jersey is the future’s favored 
state, offering ring-side nearness to nation’s 
most bulging market . . . tempting tax poli- 
cies . . . public officials who work with us.” 





Quality Labor for Quality Products 


Through the nimble fingers of Elsie Schifko- 
witz daily speed thousands of bottles of 


Fletcher’s Castoria. Comments her employ- 
ment manager ““New Jersey’s sea-mountain 
playgrounds, modern schools and metro- 
politan atmosphere all help explain high type 
of labor so abundant in this state.” 


New Booklet Tells “‘Why” 

What’s behind the swing of industry to New 
Jersey led by R.C.A., Philco, General Foods, 
many others? Now fully investigated, the 
reasons are told in newly published booklet 
“Progress.” Send for your free copy today. 


A good place to WORK, to Live and to Play 


New Jersey 


Sw aeeee eres esos eeeee;.e2ee4 
New Jersey Council, Dept. U-6, 
State House, Trenton, New Jersey 


Yes! Please mail me promptly a copy 
of the FREE new booklet “Progress.” 


Name 











Title and Company 





Address 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT , 


as a result of federal court and administrative decision 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT deduct the losses of a 
wholly owned corporation from your indi- 
vidual income tax return. A federal circuit 
court holds, in the case of one taxpayer, 
that the losses of this wholly owned com- 
pany cannot be applied to his personal in- 
come. 


* * 


YOU CAN pay federal income, estate 
and gift taxes with Treasury tax notes that 
you have held for at least one month. A 
former Treasury regulation provided that 
such notes had to be held for three months 
from the date of purchase. 


*% * 


YOU CAN expect to pay less than re- 
cently prevailing prices for hide glue. The 
Office of Price Administration has fixed 
ceilings on 14 grades of hide glue that are 
appreciably below current levels. 


YOU CANNOT continue to receive cus- 
tomary deliveries of mercury for processing 
felt, paint, household thermometers and a 
few other civilian uses. Mercury has been 
curtailed 50 per cent for such purposes 
until April 1, after which time its use is 
barred for these items. 


YOU CANNOT safely refuse to put in- 
to writing labor policies that you have 
customarily followed or are obligated to 
observe under the law. The National La- 
bor Relations Board holds that an employ- 
er’s refusal to reduce such terms to writ- 
ing is evidence of bad faith in negotiations. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT delay a bargaining elec- 
tion in your plant on the plea that your 
labor force will expand substantially in 
the next few months. The Labor Board 
rules that such plans are not sufficient 
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cause to delay elections, but says yy 
elections can be held when the expand 
force is at work. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct from employed 
pay checks the time spent in receiving 
medical treatment during regular workiy 
hours following an injury. Such time, 
Wage and Hour Administrator rules, j 
to be considered working time, but sj 
sequent treatments outside regular how 
are not considered time worked. 


YOU CAN now have your allotments¢ 
sugar based upon 1941 consumption rathe 
than 1940 consumption. This amend 
ment to the sugar conservation order wa 
made to take care of shifting population 
during the last year. February quotas . 
set at 80 per cent of February, 1941. 


YOU CAN now obtain supplies and ma 
terials for your plant operations with le 
detailed reporting if your business volum 
is below $100,000 a year. The Producto 
Requirements Plan has been modified faq 
smaller concerns to require informatia 
ordinarily shown in customary busines 
records. 


YOU CANNOT expect usual deliverie 
of many merchandise items in cans, Can§ 
used for bakin: powder, beer, dog food 
sugar, cereals, tobacco and petroleum ar 
among those ordered to be cut 50 per cet 
next month. 


* 

YOU CAN continue to buy coke at pre 
vailing prices. OPA has set a formal cei 
ing of $6 a ton, F.O. B. Connellsville, Pa 
for beehive oven furnace coke, the prc 
that has prevailed since Oct. 1, 1941. 


YOU CAN expect a shrinkage of sup- 
plies of radios and phonographs. Pro 


ducers have been ordered to curtail pro}. 


. . - + 
duction by approximately 45 per cell 
under last year’s levels. 


YOU CANNOT continue to sell tires 
and tubes under lend-lease or other Gor- 
ernment orders without limit. Sales no® 
may be made only under quotas, alloc 
tions or other restrictions. 
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Lewis Douglas returns to public life as 
assistant to W. A. Harriman, U.S. expedi- 
tor of war supplies in London. Mr. Doug- 
las, who split with the President over 
spending in early New Deal days, now is 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. Mr. Douglas served in France dur- 
ing the first World War, was a member of 
Congress, Director of the Budget, and 
head of McGill University in Montreal. 


Cecil Bishop, Seeciinns Congressman 
from Illinois, drew upon former experience 
as a tailor in designing his short-coated, 
narrow-trousered, generally streamlined 
“victory suit” as a way of making the 
wool supply go farther. His earlier jobs 





—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE BISHOP 
. +. @ Stitch in time 


also include those of coal miner, telephone 
lineman, professional baseball and - foot- 
ball player. Election to Congress hasn’t 
made him too dignified for his lifelong 
tickname. The Congressional Directory 
lists him as Cecil William (Runt) Bishop. 
* * * 

David Crawford, who has joined the 
War Production Board’s division of civilian 
supply, has been president of the Univer- 


sity of Hawaii for the past 14 years. He 


left Honolulu to accept his Washington 
assignment just a few days before the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

¥* * * 

Patrick J. Hurley, this country’s first 
minister to New Zealand, brings a wealth 
of military and legal experience to his 
hew post. Brig. Gen. Hurley remained in 
the reserves after active service in World 
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War I; in fact, was unable to attend his 
daughter’s Washington debut last autumn 
because he was on maneuvers. Since he 
left public office as President Hoover's 
Secretary of War, he has been a leader of 
the Washington Bar. 

A. Robert Ginsburgh has talked to 
more than 300,000 of the nation’s working 
force during recent visits to 40 or more 
key plants that make war equipment. 
Lieut. Col. Ginsburgh can give his listen- 
ers first-hand information on how and 
where their products will be used. His 
Army service has taken him to both 
Europe and Asia, and included command 
of a battery at Corregidor. 

* * * 

Gerard Swope is working full time as 
special assistant to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau. He has resigned his 
chairmanship of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority and his directorship of the 
National City Bank. During the last war 
the former General Electric Co. head was 
on the Army general staff as assistant di- 
rector of purchases, storage and traffic. 

~ * * 

Ernest J. King, the tall, lean com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. fleet, is an 
air-minded admiral who puts planes ahead 
of ships in listing current needs. As a ship 
and submarine commander in earlier days 
he ruled with a taut hand. The 1901 year- 
book of his Annapolis class said of him: 
“Temper—don’t fool with nitroglycerine.” 

¥ * oa 

William S. Knudsen is starting his 
Army career at the top. Only three men 
hold higher Army rank. They are: Gen- 
erals George C. Marshall, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and John J. Pershing, who is on 
the retired list. Only ten Army men are 
of equal rank with Lieutenant General 
Knudsen. They are: H. H. Arnold, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Air; Leslie McNair, Chief 
of Staff of GHQ; Hugh A. Drum, Ben Lear, 
Walter Krueger and John L. DeWitt, com- 
manding the first, second, third and 
fourth armies respectively; Delos C. Em- 
mons, of the Hawaiian Department; Frank 
M. Andrews, the Caribbean; George H. 
Brett, air deputy to General Sir Archibald 
P. Wavell, and Stanley Embick, of the 
joint Canadian-American Defense Board. 

* * * 

Burton K. Wheeler and Secretary 
Knox played golf together a few days 
ago. The social atmosphere was chilly at 
first when the former isolationist leader 
and one of his chief targets accidentally 
were placed in the same foursome. The 
chill had thawed considerably by the end 
of the 18 holes. 
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No Shortage of Restrictions 


Going ‘Round and ‘Round in a Caterpillar Treadmill 


Donald M. Nelson, 
War Production Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear, dear Mr. Nelson: 

My name is Ambrose Z. Blurr and I am president of the 
Blurr Caterpillar Ranch where we raise caterpillars to make 
vaterpillar treads for tanks. It is a very nice little business, 
there is no noise or dust or smoke attached to its operation and 
normally I operate it single-handed. With our participation in 
the war, my business has grown and I am trying to hire an 
assistant, but a good caterpillar man is hard to find. You have 
to get a person who has the feel of caterpillars, if you under- 
stand what I mean. 

So far, I have not found a suitable person with a taste for 
caterpillars, and I have tried to take care of the expanded busi- 
ness by myself. It is be- 
coming impossible. The 
freight yards in my com- 
munity are choked with 
carloads of tanks minus 
caterpillar treads, with 
more arriving daily, and 
I am being denounced 
for being a_ bottleneck. 
It hurts me very much to hear that, because all my difficulties 
arise from trying to be a thoroughly loyal, patriotic American. 
It isn’t the labor shortage that bothers me, although if your 
friend Mr. Sidney Hillman knows of a good caterpillar-fancier 
willing to work for wages, I’d be obliged if you would pass this 
information along. 

In my business I have to drive out into the country gather- 
ing up greenstuff to feed the caterpillars. That was okay, even 
during Mr. Ickes’s private gasoline shortage, but now, with the 
ban on tires and purchase of new automobiles being prohibited, 
it is pretty tough. I am advised I cannot drive over 35 miles 
an hour without accelerating the depreciation of my car 50 
per cent. I have to demount my tires every 500 miles and put 
the one from the left rear wheel on the right front wheel and 
vice versa. I must have my carburetor cleaned once a week. All 
this takes time, but, if not observed, I will presently be without 
a car, wherefore my little herd will be without food, and, in 
turn, the U.S. Army won’t have any tanks. 

I venture to remark, Mr. Nelson, that thousands of other 
persons who are striving to do their best to help their country 
are suffering from this slowdown program the Government has 
forced upon us. And then, to make matters a whole lot worse, 
I was caught in one of those practice blackouts on my way 
home from the country with a load of caterpillar fodder. An 
air-raid warden stopped me and said it was the rules that I 
had to park my car by the roadside, leave the key in the 
ignition lock, and take refuge in a nearby cellar. 

I did exactly as I was told, but, when the practice alarm was 
over, I discovered that some nonco-operative person had stolen 
my car, so now I can’t have my carburetor cleaned once a week 
or shift the tires around. Mind you, Mr. Nelson, I am not 
complaining at the hardships we civilians have to endure, but 
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I wish they would be hardships of a kind that didn’t interfere 
with the production of war materials. 

Now I have to buy my caterpillar food from the grocery, and 
my livestock just don’t like cabbage leaves and carrot tops, 
They pined away at first, and got thin and wrinkled, but by 
sprinkling sugar on the garden sass I got them to eat it. Now 
there is going to be rationing of sugar, and, study as I might, 
I don’t see anything in the sugar-rationing rules that permits 
more than 12 ounces per week per person, and, fond as I am 
of my work, I would be the last person to maintain that cater. 
pillars are people. Between my wife and me we will rate % 
ounces of sugar per week, and I need at least 10 pounds a day 
to whet the appetites of my little herd. So once again the 
Government regulations and the dictates of patriotism com- 
pletely ball up war production. 

Take this matter of defense bonds. Where on earth can a 
patriotic guy buy the things at a reasonable hour? If they were 
on sale at night, and on Sunday, it would be swell, but no! 
They are on sale only during working hours, and so, in order 
to acquire my quota, I have to knock off work and stand in 
line, and, personally, Mr. Nelson, I’d just as lief the Gover- 
ment deducted what it says I ought to buy in the line of bonds 
right at the source by making dollar bills worth only ninety 
cents, or something. 

Then in the same connection is this bright idea somebod; 
had about having us civilians take our change in defense stamps 
when we buy anything at the grocery. Now, nobody is going 
to say no, he doesn’t want to accept the stamps, he’d rather 
have the money. No, sir! The clerk would bean you witha 
bottle of artificially sweetened gingerale for being a Fifth Col- 
umnist. So now I go around with my pants pockets all stuck 
up with defense stamps till I can’t get my hand in ’em, and, 
because we have to conserve wool, that’s no help at all, ruining 
a perfectly good suit with defense-stamp glue. 

Besides, Mr. Nelson, have you ever tried to make a telephone 
call from a pay station by putting a defense stamp in the 
coin slot? Well, don’t, because it can’t be done. It seems to 
me that sinister influences are working to make the sale of 
defense stamps and bonds very unpopular, and I don’t like that 
at all, because, if the Government doesn’t get the money from 
them, how is it going to pay me, and if it can’t pay me how 
will there be any caterpillar treads for tanks, and, without them, 
who is going to win the war? 

So I am trying to do my best, Mr. Nelson, and so is every 
other man in the war production business, but you can see the 
terrible handicaps that 






are imposed upon us CAN YA sryee 
from Washington. I A DEFENSE 


7 
don’t want to be a bot- oe _ 
tleneck, but it is either eS 
that or being an unpa- 
triotic citizen who ig- J 
nores his air-raid war- 
den, bootlegs sugar, 
abuses his automobile and doesn’t buy defense stamps and bonds 
Hoping you are the same, I remain Ambrose Z. Blur 
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Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of com- 


Bment and suggestions are invited. Those 


not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Punishment for Inefficiency 
Sir:—Inefficiency in our defense pro- 
duction, and unwillingness to face every 
problem fearlessly and ruthlessly, merit 
the same punishment as would be meted 
out to any individual, or group of individ- 
uals, who failed properly to carry out the 
instructions of their superiors. 

In my opinion, most of the lives already 
Jost, and the humiliation suffered by pa- 
triotic Americans, have been due largely 
to the inefficiency of our Government offi- 
dals and their unwillingness to face facts. 
It is vital that everyone who can influ- 
ence public opinion be alert to discern in- 
eficiency, and help to get rid of those in 
power who have fallen down on their jobs. 


Oriente, Cuba E. S. WALKER 


* * * 


Universal Registration 

Sir:—I believe that the Government 
should oblige every person in the U.S., 
over 16 years of age, to register. During 
registration, a picture of each one should be 
}taken and placed on a card to serve as 
identification when all purchases are made. 
In my opinion, every patriotic citizen 
would be willing to do this, and it would 
help authorities to ferret out those not in 
sympathy with our form of Government 
during the war emergency. 


Duluth, Minn. Joun W. Kittam 


* * * 


Wanted: Daring Leaders 

Sir:—In a recent issue of your magazine, 
you asserted that “the war to date shows 
that the United States Navy is not the 
strongest in the Pacific.” If you had called 
it “the most inactive Navy in the Pacific,” 
I would have felt compelled to indorse 
your statement. You also say, “The fleet 
was weakened when divided.” Isn’t Japan’s 
fleet divided? Isn’t it probable that her 
ships are scattered from Yokohama to 
Borneo and Bangkok? 


Nevertheless, it seems to be taken for 
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Common DivipEND 
No. 128 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
¢ outstanding common stock of this 
mpany, payable March 2, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 16, 1942. Checks 
will be mailed. 
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granted by our leaders that the Japanese 
fleet is everywhere at once, even happily 
concentrated to join battle with American 
warships at any given time. According to 
Washington, there are no vulnerable points 
for swift and drastic attack between 
Tokyo and the Celebes! I think that we 
have the ships and the men, but are lack- 
ing in daring and. skillful leadership. 

San Diego, Calif. Hare AtFrorp 


* * * 


The Taxes Farmers Pay 

Sir:—In the January 9 issue of The 
United States News it is stated that farm- 
ers are favored because of fairly stationary 
living costs and relatively light taxes. 

We farmers do not wear straw, build 
our tractors from sticks and stones, nor 
are our walls made of mud or our roofs 
of thatch. The producing farm of today 
is motor-powered, and specialized in the 
production of as narrow a range of prod- 
ucts as any shop. 

Either grain, fruit, cattle, truck, or milk 
is produced and sold for cash. This money 
is used in turn for the purchase of family 
needs, very nearly identical with those of 
the city dweller, and farm needs, such as 
fertilizer, gasoline, insecticides and machine 
equipment. Our living costs change with 
the national average. 

As far as light taxes are concerned, in 
many sections of the country miles of de- 
serted farms can be seen; deserted because 
of inability to provide both a meager liv- 
ing and the taxes charged against the prop- 
erty. The taxes are in some cases low in 
dollars, but they are often terrible when 
compared to total net cash income. 


North East, Pa. N. R. Core 


* * * 


Plan for ‘Offense’ Bonds 

Sir:—Realizing that in any sales cam- 
paign it is important that the news of the 
sale shall cover the full period of the time 
the sale contemplates, I offer this plan for 
selling of defense bonds and stamps: 

Continued issuance of the present “De- 
fense Bonds and Stamps,” for that now- 
small group of investors who believe (even 
after Pearl Harbor and Manila) that de- 
fense is enough. 

New issue of “Offense Bonds and 
Stamps,” for the millions of hardier souls 
who believe we must not wait until cities 
are laid waste, but should attack now. 

Later issue of “Elimination Bonds and 
Stamps,” for the more millions who feel 
that the foul brigands of the Axis should 
be forever removed. 

Marvelous advertising copy could be 
written around these more active names; 
remarkable possibilities are contained in 
them for arousing patriotism. 

San Antonio, Tex. Howarp T. JoHnson 
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HOW MUCH SHOULD 
YOUR EMPLOYES PAY 
FOR PERSONAL LOANS? 


ANY of your employes have probably bor- 
M rowed at some time from a small loan 
company. Do you know how much their loans 
have really cost? The dollar cost of personal 
loans, obtained from a reputable company, is 
substantially less than most executives think. 

$100 loan costs $8.90 

Suppose one of your employes gets a $50 loan 
from Household Finance. He may select, from 
a number of payment plans, one which fits his 
own income and situation. Say he chooses to 
repay in six monthly instalments of $9.08 each 

a total of $54.48. The cost of his loan is just 
$4.48. He pays nothing more at any time. Or 
take a $100 loan, repaid in six monthly instal- 
ments of $18.15 each. The borrower repays 
$108.90. The loan thus costs $8.90. There is no 
other charge of any kind. 


Prepayment reduces charges 
Rates on small personal loans are necessarily 
higher than rates on large commercial loans. 
The borrower pays charges, however, only on 
his actual monthly balance. The sooner he re- 
pays, the less his loan costs. If a borrower finds 
himself able to repay ahead of schedule, he may 
do so at any time. He will reduce the cost of his 
loan in exact proportion to the extent of the 
prepayment. 

At Household Finance wage earners can bor- 
row $20 to $300 largely on character and earn- 
ing ability. No endorser or guarantor is needed. 
Household thus puts within the reach of almost 
any responsible worker a quick, private source 
of cash credit for emergencies. The company 
maintains offices in leading cities of 24 states. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. Payments include all charges. Charges 
are made at the rate of 244% per month (less 
in many territories on larger loans). House- 
hold’s charges are below the maximum rates 
authorized by the Small Loan Laws of most 
states. 

We would like to send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 




















WHAT BORROWER GETS 
WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 15 18 
paymts | paymts | paymts| paymts | paymts 
$ 20 $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 18.15 9.75 |$ 8.08 |$ 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 14.62 12.11 10.45 
200 103.77 | 36.31 19.50 16.15 13.93 
250 129.71 45.39 | 24.37 | 20.19 | 17.42 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 24.23 | 20.90 




















Above payments include charges of 24% per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 











Cor atior 
Lor 7 
ESTABLISHED 1878, 

Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America’s leading family fi organ- 
izations, with 305 branches in 202 cities 
‘See See BS SS SS ST SS SSB ES eS eee eee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-B 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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Delay in Arming Allies . . . Latin Nations’ Fears 
Of Long War . . . The Revolution in Naval Tactics 


Officials of some nations desperately 
in need of U.S. arms are finding that, 
after the President agrees to provide 
the needed arms, red tape from then 
on slows action at a time when every 
hour can mean the difference between 
successful defense and defeat. 


x *k * 


The record of the intelligence services 
of the Army and Navy in failing to 
find even a clue to Japanese intentions 
prior to December 7 apparently is 
leading to no change in personnel or 
policies of those vital branches. 


= @& & 


Strategists are saying that what has 
happened in the fight with Japan is 
forcing a change in sea warfare as pro- 
found as that which followed the bat- 
tle of the Monitor and Merrimac. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is caught in the 
middle, with several nations each in- 
sisting that its need for U.S. arms 
should take precedence over all others. 
There still aren’t enough planes and 
guns and ships to go around. 


x *k * 


The Dutch in the Netherlands Indies 
bought and paid for a sizable number 
of U.S. warplanes and believe this fact 
should enable them to obtain early de- 
livery, especially since the Japanese 
are in their front yard right now. 


x kk 


British, Dutch, Australians, Chinese 
and Russians all insist that they are 
entitled to priority in aid from the 
United States. The British and Rus- 
sians, so far as public information 
goes, are getting the priorities. 


x** 


President Roosevelt has referred to 
the General Board of the Navy—the 
Board that is created to advise the 
Secretary of the Navy on policy—as 
the nine old men. It is notable that the 
Army and N-:" both have tended in 
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their organization to function through 
boards instead of responsible indi- 
viduals. 


x *k * 


The whole British-American concep- 
tion of defense in the South Pacific re- 
volved around the big battleship. De- 
feats to date are based on the fact that 
this conception must be changed after 
the fight starts. The airplane now is 
the key, and it takes time to build up 
bases for air use. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt felt it necessary 
to reveal that many American AEF’s 
would be moving to distant points in 
the world in order to deal with under- 
cover criticism in Congress that Brit- 
ain was getting principal American aid 
while American forces in the Philip- 
pines were left unsupported and unre- 
lieved. It now is next to impossible to 
get aid to the Philippines. 


x * 


An unpublished executive order ex- 
empts from civil service the employes 
who may be hired to administer the 
machinery for handling alien prop- 
erty. In the last war politicians found 
a happy hunting ground in this field 
of administration, affecting billions of 
dollars, 


xk 


Inside word is that a number of signs 
ajypeared at the recent conference of 
A:nerican nations to suggest that some 
of the South American countries are 
far from convinced that the U.S. will 
win this war either as easily or as 
quickly as most people imagine. Some 
even doubted a clear-cut victory. 


x * * 


The War Production Board is argu- 
ing with shipbuilders, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission officials over a pro- 
posal to use narrower steel plates. 
WPB says plate output can increase 
if heavier orders are placed with strip 
mills, which make only narrow types. 


Shipbuilders, however, object to ¢ 
added riveting and other difficulties 
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Shortage of aluminum is seen as 
major obstacle to meeting the Pregj 
dent’s schedule on airplane output j 
1942. This explains plans to boost pro 
duction from a scheduled 1,800,000,00 
pounds to 2,000,000,000 pounds, by 
that can’t be done this year, 
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The one general who came out of t 
Pearl Harbor disaster with his rep 
tation enhanced is Maj. Gen. Frederi 
L. Martin. General Martin, who com 
manded the air force in Hawaii at t 
time of the Japanese attack, now be 
comes commander of the Second Ai 
Force, protecting the vital Northwest 
area. He had recommended plans in 
Hawaii, which, if accepted, would 
have prevented the Japanese surprise. 
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The public may think that the ne 
program for synthetic rubber is boon- 
ing, but actually the sites for the new 
plants haven’t yet been selected. 
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Fear on the part of some importa 
members of the powerful House Way: 
and Means Committee is slowing and 
may block action on the President's 
request for $300,000,000 to pay 
workers displaced by conversion of i 
dustry to war work. The fear is that 
this grant of money might be the open- 
ing wedge to federalization of the un- 
employment insurance system. 
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Federal Reserve Board is about set te 
extend the coverage of its installment 
selling regulations to a whole al 
group of concerns. 
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There is growing argument over they) 
extent to which rationing of civilial 
should go and over whether or not 
system of ration cards for 130,000,M 
people can be administered. 
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